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RARE WORK ON THE Diaries oF ry 
5s. 
NEW GUINEA i. 
LEWI : 
° 
The Mitchell Library, Sydney, the, 
N.S.W., is anxious to procure a copy ( A R R O L L Squ 
of a diary of Captain Thomas = 
Ascot Lake, written during his visit Edited and supplemented by 
to New Guinea with Sir Peter ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 
Scratchley in 1885. Only a few William Noble Research Fellow in English — 
copies were printed for private Literature, Liverpool University, 1950-2. re 
circulation. . — 7 :; 
Lewis Carroll’s private diaries, which Jul 
: ' cover practically every year of his life pos 
Please communicate with: from January Ist, 1855, to December Lit 
The Agent General for New South 23rd, 1897, have not been available ser 
Wales, N.S.W. Government Offices, previously to any member of the public. sut 
56-57 Strand, London, W.C. 2 Their inaccessibility to the biographers ‘ 
of Dodgson and to research students mo 
has given rise to the suggestion that z, 
they contain information which his hil 
NCESTRY TRACED.—Informative, educative, relations wished to keep from public I 
Fg net Address > Geor Pe Sherwood, é knowledge, a rumour which will now Ext 
e an ounder, socie °o eneaiogists, p4 M4 
Beecroft, Brockley, London, SE.4, . be set at rest. In an introduction to bet 
this book Lewis Carroll’s nieces explain pal 
: how the diaries come to be published of | 
CONTENTS—No. 2 now, why they were not published of | 
MEMORABILIA, 47. — _n poy « — 7 
an reen, author o e Story of Lewis | 
NOTES.—Walter Roet and Philippa Chaucer, 48— He 
William Penn and Chaucer, 490- Herbert's * Box Carroll, came to be chosen by them the 
where cen “pone Blades and for the work and given complete free- anc 
Caxton’s ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ohn Webster’s j : 
“Devil in crystal”—Dekker not a Merchant dom to read and to publish all that the six! 
Taylor—The_ kite-cluster in ‘The two Noble diaries have to tell about their author. ( 
Kinsmen,’ 52—Shakespeare's * Henry IV and V,’ The book also contains some reminis- of 
53—Two burlesque invitations by Swift, 53— . Il’s 1 hild. the 
Gildon vs. Prior, 57—William Collins's house in cences by Lewis Carroll’s last child- 
ae, e-Speaies Brictzske's diary. oA friend, Enid Stevens, appendices con- - 
etter from Lor ailes to Boswell, 63—A sketc! sons : tae al 
of Burke, 65—Blake and Godwin, 66—Coleridge, taining some unpublished writings and 17( 
Southey and ‘Joan of Arc,’ 67—Musk and a comprehensive index. kni 
Amber, 69—Napoleon in 1814, 72—Jane Austen reteitie ; . 
and Choderlos de Laclos, 75—Keats, Mary 32 pp. illustrations and frontis. the 
Tighe and others, 76—An American Arthur 
Young, 79—Emily Bronté and ‘ Hamlet,’ 81— Two vols. 30/- net each. [IN 
— ag ay Enoch Arden,’ 82— 
t 146—Milton’ 
akespeare’s Sonne’ Milton’s Father, 83. JUST PUBLISHED BY tho 
QUERIES, 14 in all, 84-5. CASSELL res 
REPLIES, 9 in all, 86-7. wil 
THE LIBRARY, 10 book-reviews, 88-91. 
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Memorabilia 





((OMMENT on Mr. G. D. Squibb’s article 
on the Law of Arms in England in the 
July number of The Coat-of-Arms has been 
postponed. In the meantime Mr. Brooke- 
Little has himself contributed the first of a 
series of articles on another complicated 
subject—the correct marshalling of arms. 

Some of the possible but not usual—or by 
modern standards even correct—variations 
of marshalling are described in Charles 
Crisp’s article on the Digby tombs at Coles- 
hill in Warwickshire. 

H. Stanford London, Norfolk Herald 
Extraordinary, writes on the distinction 
between heraldic lions and leopards with 
particular reference to a letter in The Times 
of last July protesting against the description 
of one of the Queen’s Beasts as the “ lion of 
England.” Mr. London also continues his 
valuable notes on Hope’s Grammar of 
Heraldry discussing, among other points, 
the terms “ chequers of six and nine pieces ” 
and the development of heraldry in the 
sixteenth century. 

C. J. Holyoake, referring to the subject 
of heraldry in medieval romances, describes 
the curious “Devise des Armes des 
Chevaliers de la Table ronde” published in 
Paris in 1520 and containing no less than 
170 of the coats-of-arms of King Arthur’s 
knights, with an account of the origin of 
the order. 


IN the Journal of the English Folk Dance 

and Song Society for December, 1952, 
those _ interested in tracking down and 
restoring the traditional Mummers’ plays 
will find in the first article the full text of 
an unusual version of the St. George play. 
Parts were recorded in Dorsetshire for the 
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B.B.C. by Mr. Peter Kennedy, and the 
Society has recently completed a 16 mm. 
colour-sound film showing parts I, II and 
IV of this Symondsbury Mumming Play, 
under the title ““ Walk in, St. George.” 

Robin Hood’s connection with Mummers 
and Morris dancers is discussed by Elizabeth 
Swann in “ Maid Marian and the Morris.” 
The characters of Maid Marian, originally 
heroine of the French fétes du mai, and her 
lover Robin, seem to have come to England 
with the songs of travelling minstrels. The 
French Robin became identified with Robin 
Hood, f@e traditional leader in the May- 
game, and when this fell into decline, he and 
his companions transferred themselves to 
the Morris-dance and eventually merged into 
the older traditional characters of the Fool 
and Bessy. It is a little sad to think that the 
hero of so many romantic .tales probably 
never existed as an individual, but readers 
who wish to form their own opinions about 
his origin should find the bibliography pro- 
vided most helpful. 

“Some Morris dancers’ obiter dicta” by 
Maud Karpeles gives useful information on 
the technique of the dance, and as an 
example of the skill attainable we are told 
that of one man “it was said that a woman 
could place her hand under his feet while he 
was dancing and not be hurt.” 

Miss Violet Alford, writing on “ The Place 
of Rhythm in the Basque Pastorales,” makes 
one feel that a holiday in La Soule pro- 
vince between Easter and Whitsuntide, and 
the capacity to endure “a mere seven hours ” 
out-of-doors on a hard wooden chair, watch- 
ing these extraordinary plays, would be well 
worth while. 

Bishop Percy, who recorded in his 
Reliques so many popular ballads, once set 
down the words of “ A Staffordshire Wassel 
Song” which he had heard one Christmas 
round about 1760. Mr. Albert B. Fried- 
man, of Harvard University, gives us the 
text of this song, now printed for the first 
time by permission of the Harvard Univer-- 
sity Library authorities. 


THE autumn number of the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society contains, 
among other articles of more particularly 
Quaker appeal, two that would have been 
quite in place in N. & Q.: “ Bristol Quaker 
Merchants” and “A Frenchman looks at 
Rhode Island Quakers, 1801.” These are 
available to the first applicant. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


WALTER ROET AND PHILIPPA 
CHAUCER 

About 12 September 1366 Geoffrey 

Chaucer married Philippa Roet of 
Hainault, a damoiselle of the chamber, and 
possibly a goddaughter, of her compatriot 
Queen Philippa. Eleven years earlier the 
Queen’s eldest son, the Black Prirfte, had a 
yeoman of the chamber named Walter Roet 
who is associated with Hainault and with 
the family of the poet’s wife. Walter is not 
mentioned in Manly’s account of the Roets 
in Some New Light on Chaucer, or, as far 
as I am aware, in any other Chaucerian 
study. The records about him which have 
come to my notice are in the Black Prince’s 
Register. 

Early in May 1355 the Prince was at By- 
fleet Manor in Surrey preparing for the 
expedition to Guienne which brought him 
his victory at Poitiers. By the 9th he had 
ordered letters to be sent to his aunt, 
Margaret Countess of Hainault, and to a 
clerk of hers, one Stephen Maulyons, “ pro- 
vost of the church of Mons,” concerning 
40 1. which Maulyons owed him by a bond 
under his own seal and that of the Countess. 
The Prince desired that this sum be paid 
“as a gift” to two of his retainers, 20 1. 
to Sir Eustace d’Aubrecicourt, and 20 /. to 
Walter Roet. “The prince is willing,” the 
letters end, “that Walter’s acquittance shall 
be as good a discharge of that amount of 
the debt as his own would be.” On the 10th 
the Prince gave 40 s. to Walter Roet, “ yeo- 
man of his chamber.” Clearly Walter was 
to collect the 20 /. in person; the 40 s. 
would have paid his way to the court of the 
Countess. He probably set out without 
delay and returned in time to sail with the 
expedition to Guienne in September. (BI. Pr. 
Reg. (Rolls Series), IV. 114-15, 128, 162.) 

Walter’s fellow beneficiary went with the 
Prince to Guienne. Sir Eustace d’Aubreci- 
court was a Hainaulter of whom Froissart 
has much to say. He had been at the siege 
of Calais, became a founder Knight of the 
Garter, and distinguished himself at Poitiers. 
In 1360 he married a cousin of the Black 
Prince, Elizabeth of Juliers, then the widow 
of the Earl of Kent, whose sister Joan of 
Kent the Prince presently married. 
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To be a yeoman in 1355 Walter Roet must 
have been born in the late 1330s at latest, 
Could he have been a brother of Chaucer’s 
wife? 

The familiar members of the family are 
Sir Payne Roet of Hainault (baptised Gilles) 
and his daughters Elizabeth, Philippa and 
Catherine. When Philippa of Hainault, 
aged about seventeen, came to England in 
1327 to marry Edward III, Payne Roet came 
with her. Five years later the Queen gave a 
present to “ Panetto de Roed, de Hanonia.” 
At the time of the capitulation of Calais in 
1347 he was serving her in some such 
capacity as marshal of the household. 
(Froissart, ed. Kervyn, V. 215; XV. 238; 
XXIII. 38.) 

Soon afterwards Sir Payne entered the 
service of Queen Philippa’s sister Margaret, 
the Countess of Hainault. Entries concern- 
ing him in the Cartulaire des Comtes de 
Haynault (cited by Manly) show that early 
in 1350 he went on a pilgrimage in atten- 
dance on the second son of Margaret, “le 
duck Aubiert.” In 1351 the same volume 
designates Sir Payne “maistre vallet del 
hotel madame” and “ maistre chevalier de 
no hostel.” A few weeks before Christmas 
of that year the Countess and her heir, 
William of Hainault, came to England on 
a visit of four months or more, during which 
William married Maud of Lancaster, the 
elder sister of Blanche, in the King’s chapel 
at Westminster. Margaret’s “ maistre 
chevalier ” is not likely to have been absent 
on that notable occasion, or her clerk “ the 
provost of Mons” who borrowed 40 /. from 
the Black Prince, to the great benefit later 
on of Walter Roet. The wedding party 
took its leave of the English court in the 
second half of March 1352. (Rymer, 
Foedera, R.E. Ill. 235, O.E. V. 731-2. 
G.E.C., Complete Peerage, VII. 410.) 

Until the following August the Cartulaire 
des Comtes de Haynault continues to men- 
tion Sir Payne Roet. Then he disappears. 
It is on record, however, that he was buried 
in St. Paul’s. Weaver saw his tomb there 
some twenty-five years before the Great 
Fire of London, with a brass plate bearing 
the inscription in Latin: “Here lies Sir 
Payne Roet, Guienne king of arms, father 
of the Duchess Catherine of Lancaster.” Had 


Sir Payne gone to Guienne with the Black | 


Prince? His daughter Catherine, Lady 
Swynford, became the third wife of John 
of Gaunt in 1396, but this does not help us 
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to date Sir Payne’s death. Years may have 
elapsed, for all we know, between that event 
and the inscribing of the memorial plate 
seen by Weaver. (Ancient Funeral Monu- 
ments, p. 413.) 

Elizabeth Roet makes only one appearance 
in history. The Cartulaire records that in 
1349 the Countess Margaret granted to 
“Elisabeth fille de Gilles dit Paonnet de 
Ruet” the prebend of the chapter of Sainte 
Wandru of Mons. Since normally the off- 
spring of commoners were not thus pen- 
sioned by nobles before they reached their 
fourteenth year, Elizabeth presumably had 
been born by 1336. Writing of Catherine in 
the Dictionary of National Biography C. L. 
Kingsford worked out the date of her birth 
as “about 1350” and of her marriage to 
Hugh Swynford as “in or shortly before 
1367.” Philippa, the namesake of her royal 
mistress, was probably born before her 
father left Queen Philippa’s service in the 
late 1340s. 

There are too many significant connec- 
tions between Walter and these other Roets 
to admit of serious doubt that he was a 
member of the family into which Chaucer 
married. Without exhausting the possible 
relationships it may be said that what little 
we know at present of Walter Roet, yeoman 
of the Black Prince, would fit in with his 
having been a son of Sir Payne Roet, and a 
full brother or half-brother of Philippa. 
Searchers of archives may be able to add to 
the above information about him. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 
The University, 
Birmingham. 


WILLIAM PENN AND CHAUCER 


EVER since Dr. Caroline Spurgeon pub- 
lished her pioneering Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion’ 
gleaners have been gathering bits of informa- 
tion that Miss Spurgeon missed,? and one 
of the latest of these workers has spotted 
allusions in the works of William Penn.’ In 
looking over Penn’s Treatise of Oaths 
(1675) recently I discovered two additional 
references. In his plea to the king, council 
‘Three vols. (Cambridge University Press), 1925. 
* Richard C. Boys has listed some score of articles 
Which gather up allusions to Chaucer between 1925 
and 1938 in ‘‘ Some Chaucer Allusions: 1705-1799,” 
PQ, XVIL (1938), 263-70. Annual bibliographies 
indicate that similar articles continue to appear. 
* Austin C. Dobbins, ‘‘ More Seventeenth-Century 
Chaucer Allusions,” MLN, LXVIII (1953), 33-4. 
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and Parliament that Quakers should not be 
imprisoned for refusing to take oaths, Penn 
cites one hundred and twenty authorities, 
one of whom is Chaucer: 
LXXXVI. We will bring in here a Pas- 
sage out of the Plowman's Tale, as it lyes 
in Geffry Chaucer’s Works, not imperti- 
nent to our Purpose; whose learning, 
Honour and Wit was great in the time he 
lived, which was about 1360. John Wick- 
liff's Contemporary. 
These Wollen make men to Swear, 
against Christ’s Commaundment; 
And Christ’s Members all to tear, 
on rood as he were new yrent: 
Such Laws they maken by common Assent, 
each one it throweth as a Ball; 
Thus the Poor be full shent ; 
but ever Falshood foul it befal. 


He hath Expressions not less disliking 
Oaths in his Parson’s Tales, where he 
makes the Parson to say, ‘ After those, 
then cometh Swearing, expressly against 
the Commandment of God, and our Lord 

Jesus Christ, who saith by St. Matthew’s 

words, Ne shall ye not Swear in all 

manner, or on no Account.” 
A sidenote to “ Geoff. Chauc. Works, fol. 
86” points accurately to Speght’s folio 
Chaucer.° 

Although Penn was pretty clearly at fault 
in mistaking Spenser’s Piers for Chaucer’s 
Plowman, the fault of taking the Plowman’s 
Tale for genuine Chaucer must be laid at 
Speght’s door rather than at Penn’s. With 
the quotation from the Parson’s Tale, how- 
ever, William Penn seems at last safely 
among those who have quoted the genuine 
text of Chaucer. 

But it is quite clear that William Penn’s 
way of regarding Chaucer was different from 
that we may legitimately infer to have been 
his father’s, at least on one occasion. Samuel 
Pepys’ Diary records the pleasures of an 
evening when he and Sir John Minnes, a 
retired vice-admiral and controller of the 
navy, visited Sir William Penn, and Sir John 
“ brought many fine expressions of Chaucer, 
which he doats on mightily.”"* Quite 

4P. 122. Reprinted in A Collection of the Works 
of William Penn (London, 1726), I, 655. 

‘I have used the 1602 ed. The reference to the 
Parson’s Tale (fol. 100) omits a few words of the 
original. It is possible that the little marginal hand 
and finger pointing to this text caught Penn’s eye. 

* Spurgeon, op. cit., I, xxxiv-v, 241-2. The date 
of this meeting was June 14, 1663, and young 
William Penn could not have been present for at 
this time he was on the Continent; see William I. 


Hull, William Penn: A Topical Biography (New 
York: Oxford University Press), 1937, p. 341. 
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different from this picture of three old navy 
men enjoying an evening of Chaucer and 
cheer is the tone of Son William’s remarks a 
few years later: “honest Chaucer, whose 
Matter (and not his Poetry) affects me.”’ 
Indeed, the matter which Penn cites (Plow- 
man’s Tale and Parson’s Tale) and his way 
of citing it in a context of Wycklifite authors 
and writings® indicate that Penn used only 
that part of Chaucer which buttressed his 
own moral position. Nor is this attitude 
particularly surprising to those who remem- 
ber that the moral way of evaluating 
Chaucer was a recognized feature of Eliza- 
bethan literary criticism.’ What is perhaps 
significant about Penn’s references to 
Chaucer is that this moralistic evaluation of 
Chaucer did not die out in the Elizabethan 
age; perhaps further references to Chaucer 
may be found among other religious dis- 
senters who felt a similar kinship with the 


early Wyclifites. BEACH LANGSTON. 
California Institute of Technology. 


7 Quoted by Dobbins, op. cit., p. 33, from Penn’s 
Great Case of Liberty of Conscience Once More 
Briefly Debated & Defended (London, 1670), pp. 
39-40. Cf. Penn’s Works, I, 460. . 

* Both of the references cited by Dobbins appear 
in highly anti-prelatical and Wyclifite or militantly 
Protestant milieux, and the two references in the 
Treatise of Oaths sit cheek by jowl with references 
to “The Ancient Waldenses,” ‘The Plowman’s 
Complaint,” ‘“ John Wickliffe, our Country-man, 
and in his time Divinity Professor of Oxford 
(Famous for his Learning and Godly Courage in 
oppugning the Doctrine and Practices of Rome),” 
and ‘“ William one, Priest, and a Zealous 
Follower of John Wickliff.” ; 

*Miss Spurgeon notes (op. cit. I, xix) that 
Chaucer ‘‘ was annexed by the Reformers, not with- 
out reason, as a kind of forerunner and a sharer 
of their opinions with regard to Rome, as evidenced 
by his keen satirica] exposure of the religious orders 
of his time’’; and Louis B. Wright indicates the 
nature of the moralistic vogue of Chaucer apprecia- 
tion in “‘ William Painter and the Vogue of Chaucer 
as a Moral Teacher,’’ MP, XXXI (1933), 165-74. 


A SUGGESTED GLOSS FOR 
HERBERT’S “BOX WHERE 
SWEETS .. .” 


F E. HUTCHINSON glossed “ sweets ” 

* in Herbert’s famous line, “A box 
where sweets compacted lie,” as “ perfume.” 
Both Hutchinson and Palmer (who does not 
gloss “ sweets”) give the expected explana- 
tion of “closes” as a technical musical 
term for a cadence or conclusion of a 
musical phrase. There would seem to be a 
strong structural argument against accepting 
“sweets” as “perfume.” In each of the 
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other three stanzas of the poem the radical 
metaphor of the second line is wholly inte. 
grated whereas in this stanza, if Hutchinson 
is correct, the second line takes on the nature 
of a parenthesis, or gratuitous illustration. 
Is. it too far-fetched to suggest that the 
box of sweets is not a box of perfumes but a 
music box? Percy A. Scholes in the Oxford 
Companion to Music (London, 1950) in- 
forms us that the mechanical reproduction 
of music is at least 600 years old. He lists 
among the instruments left by Henry VIII 
“a Virginal that goethe with a whele with- 
out playing uppon,” and cites Queen Eliza- 
beth’s gift to the Sultan of Turkey of “an 
organ with carillon combined, operated by 
keyboard, or by touching a spring, and also 
by the automatic action of a clock ... 
which released the spring normally every six 
hours.” Such an explanation gives to the 
third stanza the same closeness of texture as 
its fellows and considering Herbert’s own 
profound interest in music seems to accord 
with Miss Rosemond Tuve’s insights in A 
Reading of George Herbert (Chicago, 1952), 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 


WILLIAM BLADES’ COMMENT ON 
CAXTON’S ‘REYNARD THE FOX’: 
THE GENEALOGY OF AN ERROR 


E G. DUFF, in the Cambridge History of 

* English Literature, when mentioning 
William Caxton’s translation Reynard the 
Fox (1481), says that it was “ apparently” 
translated from a prose version which 
appeared in Gouda, Holland, in 1479.’ The 
qualifying adverb implies that some doubt 
exists as to whether the Gouda book was 
really seen, handled, and translated by Cax- 
ton. The doubt, however, may stem froma 
comment made by the great historian of 
typography William Blades in his The Bio- 
graphy and Typography of William Caxton, 
England’s First Printer (1877), a comment 
which successive scholars have, though pet- 
haps not quoted, left unquestioned. Actually, 
there is very little ground for doubting 
that Caxton translated Die Historie van 
Reynaert de Vos published by Gerhard Leeu 
in 1479. A careful line by line comparison 

*E. Gordon Duff, “ The Introduction of Printing 
into England and the Early Work of the Press,” if 
A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, eds., The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature (Cambridge, 
1912), II, 314. 
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of the English and Flemish texts shows that 
the one commits errors where the other does 
also, that Caxton deviates only where the 
Gouda text is faulty, that where the Gouda 
text is outright nonsense Caxton’s text is 
also nonsense or at least makes amends by 
replacing nonsense with something reason- 
ably intelligible. 

To be sure, modern scholarship owes its 
uncertainty concerning the source of Cax- 
ton’s Reynard primarily to the fact that there 
has been for the English-speaking public 
no reputable edition of Caxton’s text where- 
in the Gouda edition is collated accurately 
with the English version of it. There has 
been, on the other hand, a rather reliable 
Dutch study and edition of the volksboek Die 
Hystorie von Reynaert die Vos, commonly 
called in English literary histories the Gouda 
edition of 1479. In 1892, Jacob Wijbrand 
Muller and Henri Logeman published their 
edition of Die Hystorie von Reynaert die 
Vos for which they wrote an excellent his- 
torical introduction wherein some attention 
of a descriptive nature is given Caxton’s 
Reynard. They also added a series of excel- 
lent critical notes on the late Middle Dutch 
text, notes which draw on all available forms 
of the Reynard epic, Caxton’s included, for 
textual interpretation.” The editors come to 
the conclusion that the English version is 
obviously a translation of the Gouda book, 
or of a manuscript of the Gouda book. Un- 
fortunately, the attention given Muller and 
Logeman by students of English literature is 
bibliographic only. Nellie Slayton Aurner, 
for example, sidesteps the issue by saying 
that “ Caxton’s translation of this beast epic 
is of special interest as his only one from 
the Flemish or Dutch.’’* There is only one 
of the modern English commentators on 
Caxton’s Reynard, William Rose, who seems 
to be fairly sure of his ground when he con- 
nects the Gouda edition of 1479 with Cax- 
ton’s of 1481, but he devotes only a sentence 
to Caxton’s source.* Finally, it should be 
pointed out that what can pass as the only 
full critical edition of Caxton’s Reynard 
does not question the fact that the Gouda 
edition is Caxton’s source: it is William J. 
Thoms’ The History of Reynard the Fox 


* This edition was published in Zwolle, Holland. 
*Nellie Slayton Aurner, Caxton: Mirror of 
ifteenth Century Letters, A Study of the Literature 
of the First English Press (Boston, 1926), p. 157. 
‘The Epic of the Beast, W. S. Stallybrass, ed., 
with an introduction by William Rose, Broadway 
Translations (London, 1924}, Pp. XXxiv. 
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of 1844, which, it should be noted, appeared 
long before Blades’ monumental biography 
of Caxton.° 

William Blades wrote in the biography 
already referred to that if the source of Cax- 
ton’s Reynard translation were not the 
Gouda work, it is “perhaps .. . the still 
earlier edition in Dutch, discovered in 1854, 
and described in Karl Gédeke’s [sic] 
Deutsche Wochenschrift for that year, Heft 
8, page 256.”* The prestige of Blades’ name 
must have given undue life to a statement 
which, it appears, is sheer error. Goedeke’s 
Deutsche Wochenschrift may then, as it is 
now, have been a rather difficult thing 
to hunt up. It was short-lived. The 
Union List of Serials shows that there are 
no copies of it in the United States. After 
considerable waiting, the present writer 
received a photostat of the article mentioned 
by Blades from the Westdeutsche Bibliothek 
in Marburg.’ The article turned out to be 
Goedeke’s relation of the discovery by 
Senator F. G. H. Culemann of Hanover in 
1854 of seven leaves in small quarto of a 
late fifteenth century Reynard in verse. The 
“Culemann Fragments,” or the “ Cambridge 
Fragments” as they are now called, have 
never been considered as a source of Cax- 
ton’s Reynard. Their importance lies in the 
fact that they are the immediate source of 
the Middle Low German Reinke de Vos 
(Liibeck, 1498) and that their glosses re- 
appear in the chapbook Reynard de Vos, 
published in Antwerp in 1564 and after the 
Gouda edition of 1479, considered the oldest 
chapbook using the Reynard story.* Just 
why Blades hit upon the Goedeke article is 
difficult to say; obviously he saw only a 
reference to the article, not the article itself, 
and out of his all-inclusive scholarly sense 
felt impelled to add the note concerning “a 
still earlier version” of the Gouda text, 
something which, since the Gouda text itself 
is astonishingly early for a popular prose 
chapbook, will with very little doubt never 


turn up. DOoNALD B. SANDS. 
Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


* Thoms’ work appeared as vol. XII of the Percy 
Society publications. ; 

a pone from the 2nd edition (New York, 1882), 
p. 230. 

’ Professor Taylor Starck of Harvard is to be 
thanked for having Dr. Ernst Cramer, director of 
the Westdeutsche Bibliothek, locate Goedeke’s pub- 
lication for the present writer. 

8 See The Cambridge Reinaert Fragments, Karl 
Breul, ed. (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 2-26. 
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JOHN WEBSTER’S “ DEVIL IN 
CRYSTAL” 


QNE of the most haunting images in John 

Webster’s tragedy The White Devil 
comes when the Duke Brachiano, regarding 
Vittoria, cries with momentary remorse 
“ How long have I beheld the devill in chris- 
tall!” (IV, ii, 89). The figure here while 
arresting is a little obscure, and F. L. Lucas 
in his edition of Webster offers a note 
upon it: 

The reference is, of course, both to her 
beauty and to the prevalent idea that 
spirits could be enclosed or revealed in 
crystals or beryls. Cf. Scott, Discovery of 
Witchcraft XV. 12 (Sampson): Brand, Pop. 
Antiq. p. 768; D. G. Rossetti’s “ Rose 
Mary.” 

This may be the source of the meta- 
phor. There is however another possible 
explanation. The image may well refer 
to a type of small shrine with which 
Webster may have been acquainted. 
Shrines of this type were made by cutting a 
suitably shaped rock crystal into two layers 
longitudinally, cutting out a cavity, and 
placing the figure of a saint between them. 
The reassembled crystal, with the image now 
inside, was mounted vertically in a suitable 
frame of gold or silver which covered the 
join at the sides but let the light stream 
through the crystal. 

A very fine crystal shrine of this kind, said 
to have come from the convent of the Car- 
melites de Penaranda de Bracamonte in the 
province of Salamanca in Spain, and dating 
from the late 16th or early 17th Century, 
may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York (Exhibit number 17.190.899) 
and is described by G. C. Williamson in The 
Catalogue of Jewels . .. of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, 1910, no. 69, Pl. XLVIII. 

Other shrines of this kind undoubtedly 
existed. Since the mount conceals the line 
of cleavage, the shrine creates the illusion 
of an image of a saint somehow miraculously 
set in an entire crystal. Such a shrine would 
have a marked interest for the curious mind 
of John Webster, he who was fascinated by 
the kindred craft of the glass-blowers. 

If we take it that Webster had these 
Renaissance crystal shrines in mind, his 
metaphor gains in effect. Not only is 
Brachiano repeating the “white devil” 


*F. L. Lucas ed., The Complete Works of John 
“ie i London, Chatto and Windus, 1927, vol. I, 
p. : 
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theme, he is saying that he has given to the 
devil Vittoria the worship one gives to a 
saint set in her crystal shrine. 


G. P. V. AKRIGG. 
The University of British Columbia. 


DEKKER NOT A MERCHANT 
TAYLOR 


N 1612 Thomas Dekker was employed by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company to fur. 
nish the City pageant for that year, the Lord 
Mayor, Sir John Swynnerton, being a 
member of the Company. Troia-Noua 
Triumphans, London Triumphing was pub- 
lished soon afterwards. On the title-page 
of the British Museum copy is written, ina 
contemporary hand, just above and after the 
author’s name, the word “ Marchantailor” 
(a common assimilation). This led to a 
conclusion that Dekker, like John Webster, 
was a member of the Company, but no evi- 
dence could be found. The pageant was 
published by the Merchant Taylors, and if 
Dekker had been one of their members this 
fact would have been stated on the title-page 
(as with Webster, the author of Monuments 
of Honor, 1624). By the courtesy of the 
Master, Wardens, and Clerk of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, I was enabled in 1951 
to search their records, wherein I traced no 
reference to Dekker except as “the poet,” 
author of Troia-Noua Triumphans, to 
whom, with others, various payments were 
made (the details, together with a facsimile 
of the B.M. title-page, appear in R. T. D. 
Sayle’s Lord Mayors’ Pageants of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company in the 15, 164 
and 17 Centuries). Nor had Dekker been 
a pupil at the Merchant Taylors’ School. The 
manuscript addition to the title-page of the 
British Museum copy, therefore, either 
represents a misconception by someone who 
thought that an entertainment in honour of 
a Lord Mayor who was a Merchant Taylor 
must be by a member of the Company 
(something which Sayle’s collection dis- 
proves) or may refer to Swynnerton. 
Dekker himself was not a Merchant Taylor. 


R. G. HowartTu. 


THE KITE-CLUSTER IN ‘THE TWO 
NOBLE KINSMEN’ 
T is now some years since Mr. E. A. Arm- 
strong in Shakespeare’s Imagination 
(1946) discovered and analysed the presence 
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of image-clusters in Shakespeare’s plays. Yet 
although one image-cluster has been found 
in Marlowe’s work, no scholar, I believe, has 
yet pointed to any of the clusters discovered 
by Armstrong in the work of another drama- 
tist, except in the apocryphal Edward III 
(cf. Shakespeare Survey 6, pp. 39-48). Now 
Armstrong suggested that the presence of 
image-clusters could be used as a test of 
authorship, and he maintained (op. cit. p. 
188) that examination of a few unspecified 
clusters in The Two Noble Kinsmen led one 
to suppose that “Shakespeare’s influence 
rather than his handiwork is perceptible in 
it.” It may therefore be worth while to 
demonstrate the presence of such a cluster 
in the first scene of the play—a scene which 
on other grounds has often been ascribed to 
Shakespeare. It is not likely that a seven- 
teenth-century imitator would have noticed 
Shakespeare’s unconscious use of image- 
clusters, and quite incredible that he would 
go to the trouble of inserting one in his own 
work. 

Armstrong showed that in every context 
Shakespeare associates with the word kite 
all, or nearly all, of the following list—bed 
(or sleep), death, spirits, other birds, and 
food. He might have added that hell-kite 
(Macb. IV. iii. 217) is at the centre of the 
same cluster, and that the mention of put- 
tock in Troilus and Cressida (V. i. 59) evokes 
precisely the same associations—good-night, 
memorial, spirits, quails and herring. The 
use of puttock in Cymbeline (I. i. 140), how- 
ever, is linked only with death and eagle. 

In the opening scene of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen the First Queen appeals to 
Theseus : 


We are three queens, whose sovereigns fell before 
The wrath of cruel Creon; who endure 

The beaks of ravens, talents of the kites, 

And pecks of crows. 


In these lines (39-42) kites and other birds 
are mentioned. Earlier in the scene, in the 
opening song, there is a list of birds—crow, 
cuckoo, raven, chough, pie—-and mention of 
an angel. The Third Queen speaks of “ the 
honour of your bed” (30). Later in the 
scene (70) Theseus uses the words consumers 
and devour. But the food item in the cluster 
could be represented by a pun on the word 
pie in the list of birds. There are plenty 
of examples in Shakespeare of such pun- 
ning links. The whole cluster thus appears 
in the space of some 25 lines. 

Armstrong rightly stresses that this method 
of authentication should be used with 
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caution; but taken with other evidence, such 
as Hart’s vocabulary tests and the appear- 
ance of Shakespeare’s name on the title-page, 
this image-cluster would seem to indicate 
that Shakespeare was responsible for this 
scene. No one, so far as I am aware, has 
found any image-clusters in the work of the 
chief rival claimant, Massinger. 


KENNETH MuIR. 


A LOST PLAY THE SOURCE OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘HENRY IV’ AND 
‘HENRY V’ 


E. MORGAN, in 1924, set forth the 
idea that a play now lost was the 
common source of both Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV and Henry V and the old anony- 
mous play, The Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth... Chambers agrees but gives no 
evidence.” Craig accepts Morgan’s theory 
all the way but likewise gives no additional 
evidence.* Everyone else, it seems, is silent 
on the matter. 

I agree with Morgan but most of the time 
for different reasons. As a matter of fact, 
most of his evidence simply does not exist, 
is far-fetched or strained after, or will not 
hold up. 

His claiming as evidence of his theory, for 
example, the fact that both the Famous Vic- 
tories and Shakespeare’s plays have “rich 
comedy” in prose which shows an abrupt 
change in the writing of history plays* simply 
will not hold up. Shakespeare just as well 
could have gotten the idea from the 
Victories. 

His claiming evidence in the fact that the 
Victories has one Prince-Chief Justice playlet 
and Shakespeare has two father-son playlets® 
likewise I cannot see. His quoting a line 
or two from the Victories to show that there 
was abridgement of two playlets in an older 
play to the one in the Victories simply does 
not indicate such abridgement. The play 
reads smoothly and logically from line to 
line and nothing seems necessarily left out.® 


"Morgan, A. E., Some Problems of Shake- 
speare’s ‘“‘Henry the Fourth,’ 1924. Also see 
Hemingway, S. B., Editor, Henry the Fourth, 
Part I, in New Variorum Edition, 1936, pp. 384-394. 
‘ ? Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare, I, 1930, 


83. 
* Craig, Hardin, Shakespeare, 1931, p. 317. 
“Hemingway, 385 
5 Tbid., 385. 
* See text of the play in Adams, J. Q., Chief Pre- 
Shakespearean Dramas, 1924, p. 673. 
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Besides, as we have noted, the playlet in 
the Victories is not a father-son one but a 
Prince-Chief Justice one. 

His seeing evidence in the Thief’s being 
called three names in the Victories—Cuth- 
bert Cutter, Gads, and Gadshill—while 
Shakespeare calls him just Gadshill’ is point- 
less on the very face of it. 

His finding evidence in the stage direction, 
exit Purseuant after line 106 (p. 668 of 
Adams’ Edition), simply does not exist. He 
says the stage direction has no meaning 
because we have seen no person for it to 
refer to; however, it clearly refers to the 
two receivers, officers of the King, whom the 
Prince has just been talking to and has 
ordered away. 

His evidence that there is confusion in the 
Victories as to the time of the riot in East- 
cheape Tavern in which the Prince and his 
cronies took part*® likewise does not exist. 
The two reports of the time’ jibe completely. 

His saying that Nashe’s report, in Pierce 
Penilesse, in 1592, of seeing a play in which 
Henry V leads the French King onto the 
stage and forces him and the Dolphin to 
swear fealty is excellent evidence of an older 
play in that the Famous Victories does not 
have the King swearing fealty’® is strained 
after. The Victories has them and several 
nobles coming onto the stage and has the 
Dolphin and nobles specifically swearing 
fealty one by one. But before they do this 
particular swearing, Henry makes the French 
King specifically agree to his becoming heir 
and regent of France,"' and in his so agree- 
ing we have, for all practical purposes, a 
swearing of fealty. 

The foregoing evidences are what Morgan 
calls signs of abridgement and consequent 
roughness or crudeness of text.’ But 
obviously they are not signs of abridgement, 
and the text of the Victories, I find, reads 
rather smoothly and uninterruptedly. Its 
comedy may be crude and silly but hardly 
any more so than that of the comedy plays 
of its time. For the time of its composition 
and use on the stage it is not crude at all. 

What is seemingly his main evidence, that 
there is verse imbedded in the prose of 
Quarto I of / Henry IV, verse fossils from 


” Hemingway, 385. 

* Ibid., 386. 

* Adams, pp. 67-671. 
* Hemingway, 386. 
™ Adams, 689. 

"2 Hemingway, 386. 
* [bid., 387-393. 
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an older play,’* is anything but convincing, 
Both the verse and the prose of the Victories, 
I find, are prevailingly iambic in rhythm, 
as is much of Shakespeare’s prose in the 
plays under consideration. Chambers has 
well shown that verse rhythms in prose prove 
nothing—that verse in prose is a common 
feature of almost all prose.’* The dividing 
line, I may add, between prose and verse, 
especially blank verse, is indeed often hard 
to draw. Besides, as Adams says, lines in 
plays printed from prompt copies, and 
apparently the Famous Victories was so 
printed, were often set up as though they 
were verse.’® So if there was a mixture of 
verse and prose in Quarto I of / Henry IV, 
as Morgan claims, it could have come from 
the Victories as well as from some older 
play. 

One good piece of evidence pointed out by 
Morgan, however, is the fact that the Vic- 
tories calls Ned, Tom, and Oldcastle knights 
and that / Henry IV in one place calls Old- 
castle Sir John Oldcastle and Bardolph Sir 
John Russell."* Very likely, as Morgan says, 
the three knights were in some common 
original as Sir John Oldcastle, Sir John 
Russell, and Sir something else. 

Dick Tarlton’s volunteering to take the 
rdle of the Judge in addition to his regular 
rdle of the Clown seems to be another good 
piece of evidence pointed out by Morgan.” 
As Peter Daniel long ago pointed out, if the 
Famous Victories was the play in the case, 
it would have been impossible for Tarlton 
to have assumed both roles.'* He could not 
have been on the stage at one and the same 
time as both Judge and Clown. Very likely 
the Tarlton reference is to some other play 
in which the double réle would have been 
possible. 

Henslowe’s writing of a “ new play called 
harey the V” that was acted at the Rose by 
the Lord Admiral’s Men on Nov. 28, 1595, 
and acted by them thirteen times afterwards 
by July 15, 1596, affords another evidence 
of a lost play, as Morgan has likewise 
pointed out.'® This play must not have been 
the Famous Victories, because it had already 
been listed in the Stationers’ Register under 
date of May 14, 1594,?° and would not have 


** Chambers, I, 234. 
'S’ Adams, 667. 

** Hemingway, 385. 
"' Tbid., 386. 

'* Ibid., 386. 

” Tbid., 386. 

* Ibid., 386. 
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been spoken of as new on Nov. 28, 1595, 
about a year and a half later. 

A very excellent piece of evidence which 
Morgan did not point out but which Purcell 
did is found in Gabriel Harvey’s Foure 
Letters, 1592, in which Harvey wrote as 
follows: ‘“* Yet neuer childe so delighted in 
his ratling bably as some old Lads of the 
Castell have sported themselves with their 
rapinge bable.” Later he spoke of “ gowty 
divils, and buckram giants, hypocritical hoat- 
spurres.”** These references to Falstaff or 
Oldcastle and to Hotspur are not applicable 
to the Famous Victories; so they must have 
been to some play that had Falstaff and 
Hotspur in it in the manner mentioned. 

What seems to me the best piece of evi- 
dence, however, lies in the fact that there is 
not a great amount of similarity in phraseo- 
logy between Shakespeare’s plays and the 
Famous Victories. 1 counted eighteen bits 
of phrasal similarity between them but in 
not a single instance did the similarity extend 
the length of a full line or more. It does 
seem that if Shakespeare had been working 
directly from the Victories, there would have 
been far, far more similarity of phrase. 
There would have been line after line the 
same and many, many more very much the 
same. However, the eighteen points of 
phrasal similarity I counted are sufficient 
in number for them to be accounted for by 
their having come separately to Shakespeare 
and the anonymous author of the Famous 
Victories from an older play or plays that 
might have been the common original or 
stems of the common original. 


C. A. GREER. 
* Ibid., 393. 


TWO BURLESQUE INVITATIONS 
BY SWIFT 


JONATHAN SWIFT enjoyed writing and 

receiving burlesque letters. They served 
to keep his hand in for the burlesques and 
parodies he sometimes employed in the 
course of his satiric writings, and they were 
a source of amusement for himself and a 
few friends in private. Only one of Swift's 
efforts has been preserved, but we have 
many others addressed to Swift from various 
hands. Because the hand was not recog- 


‘Printed by Sir Harold Williams, The Poems of 
Jonathan Swift, 3 vols., Oxford, 1937. Hereafter 
teferred to as Poems. See I, 211, for the letter of 
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nized, or the purpose misunderstood, it 
seems to me likely that some of Swift's 
attempts have been lost. There can be no 
doubt that Swift placed a high value upon 
a good burlesque letter. One that was 
expertly composed was sent to Swift by Lady 
Johnson on March 30, 1729; it was probably 
meant in connection with some April Fool’s 
joke. Swift endorsed it “ The best letter I 
ever received.” 


Besides the letters making up the Journal 
to Stella, one of the two others extant to her 
from Swift is dated April 30, 1721.° Itisa 
deliberate self-parody, by the Dean, of his 
own testier and more ungracious style. 
Actually, in the form of an answer to an 
imaginary letter from Stella, it most 
graciously extends an ingenious invitation 
to dine at the Deanery, provided she will 
supply the food for herself and Rebecca 
Dingley. Swift promised that “if there be 
a good bottle you shall have it,” and he 
hinted that the wine was to be Margaux 
by punning upon the word, and chiding 
Stella, in his usual hectoring way, about her 
supposed misspelling. “* Margoose, and not 
Mergoose,” he wrote; “it is spelt with an a, 
simpleton.” As F. Elrington Ball noted, 
here, and in another place, “He appears, 


“Pat: Reyly”” (Swift) “To Mr. Thom: Sheridan,” 
a burlesque sent with a Latin Poem in Oct., 1717. 
A letter from a town wit, to a friend in the country, 
was a burlesque employed by Swift to illustrate the 
abuses of language he was attacking in Tatler No. 
230 (1710). A letter of Nov. 7, 1711 (A. Martin 
Freeman, Vanessa and her Correspondence with 
Jonathan Swift, 1921, pp. 196-7) is in part a parody 
of the word “ infallibly”” as used by Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, to whom it is addressed, and in part a 
burlesque of the style of an Irishman, since the 
latter part of the letter is loaded with Irish “* bulls.” 
Another, of March 6, 1712/13, to Fountaine (F. 
Elrington Ball, The Correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift, 6 vols., 1910-14, II, 12-13; hereafter referred 
to as Corresp.) is full of the affectations of a self- 
conscious fop. It is possible that there were other 
burlesques a the lost Jetters to Fountaine. 
For burlesque letters addressed to Swift, see 
“* Martha Sharp” (Lady Johnson) to Swift, March 
30, 1729 (Corresp., IV, 74-5); ‘* Mary Howe” 
(Thomas Sheridan) to ‘“‘ Mrs. Susanna Neville ’” 
(Swift), June 24, 1732 (Corresp., V, 445-6); ‘ Thady 
o Sulivan” (Sheridan) to Swift, Dec. 20, 1733 
(Corresp., V, 50-51). Cf. also “ Pickle Herring’s 
Defence of Bettesworth,” Sept. 24, 1734 (Corresp., 
V, 446-48), which was intended for Swift’s perusal. 

* Corresp., IV, 74-5. 

* Ibid., III, 79-80. Cf. Forster No. 510 (“ Account 
of Expences From Novbr 1, 1717 to Novor 1, 
1718’). ff. 3, 3b, 6b, 13 for outlays to wine, 


corks, and for “dint at Bottle’ on Dec. 24, 1717, 
May 23, 1718. 
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however, to have been in the habit of spelling 
the word Margoux.”* 

This burlesquing “answer to no letter,” 
as Stella endorsed it, as well as being an 
invitation to dine, may also have been an 
invitation to a wine-bottling party, since the 
emphasis is upon the Margaux, which Swift 
was to supply, and not upon food, which 
Stella had to provide. In his Verses on the 
Deanery Window (1721) Dr. Delany 
remarked that Swift was more famous for 
his wine than for his food: 


In Jonathan’s Reign, if you come here to eat, | 
You have Choice of good Wine, but no Choice of 
good Meat.* 


And with much good wine flowing, 
bottling parties appear to have become social 
events for Swift and his friends in the years 
1719 to 1723. Part of the fun lay in devising 
fantastic ways of extending and accepting 
the invitations to such affairs. In mid- 
December, 1719, for instance, when Dr. 
Sheridan proposed to have a party at the 
bottling of what he called “my Obrien” 
(Haut-Brion), he sent an ambiguous invita- 
tion to those at the Deanery. In typical 
fashion, Sheridan left Swift in some doubt 
about the date of the bottling, and he had 
to beg corks for it. Swift's answer was in 
a prose that turns out to be rhymed, and it 
begins: 

It is impossible to know by your Letter whether 

the Wine is to be bottled To-morrow or no. 


If it be, or be not, why did you not in plain 
English tell us so?* 

On the following day, December 15th, Sheri- 
dan set the bottling for the coming Thursday, 
and he couched his invitation now in verses 
rhymed all upon words ending in “—ain,” 
to rhyme with “Dean.” Swift replied at 
once with rhymes upon “ Wine,” and made 
a slurring reference to the powdered beef 
served upon such occasions: “Your beef 
will on Thursday be salter than brine.’ 

Swift made a lengthy visit to Gaulstown, 
the family seat of the Rochfort family, in 
the summer of 1721. He commemorated 
his stay with a poem, The Journal, in which 

‘Ball referred to the spelling “ Margoux” in 
the poem ‘‘ Epilogue to Mr. Hoppy’s Benefit Night 
at Smock-Alley,” which he believed was composed 
jointly by Swift and John Rochfort at Gaulstown 
at Christmas, 1722, or re | the following Easter. 
See Corresp., Ill, 180, n. 1; 152, n. 3; Swift's 
Verse (1929), p. 168. Sir Harold Williams has 
omitted it in his edition of the Poems, I. 306; cf. 
IIT, 1108. 

* Poems, I, 261. 

*Ibid., II, 1013. Sheridan’s original invitation 


s lost. 
7 Ibid., 1016-18. 
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he described a typical day there. Soon after 
the visit Swift appears to have appointed, 
perhaps by way of thanks, John Rochfort, 
called in the poem “ Nimrod,” or “ Nim,” 
his chief supervisor for bottlings at the 
Deanery, a position occupied at other times 
by Mrs. Brent, Swift’s housekeeper.* Roch- 
fort’s special duties included supplying a 
“curate” as barman tapster to rack the wine, 
and he had some sort of master-servant 
relationship with Swift, whereby he received 
specified “ wages,” probably a steady share 
of the wine bottled. It is even possible that 
he wore some kind of uniform of office at 
such affairs, a green baize apron, perhaps. 
Thus, on March 28, 1722, Swift wrote to 
Dan Jackson, “I wish Nim would appoint a 
curate to bottle off my white wine this week, 
for it must be done, and I shall stop his 
wages for non-attendance.’”® 

The two following burlesque notes, 
addressed to John Rochfort as from “ the 
Governess,” and from “ Turlipin Margoux,” 
are preserved in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. No. 38671) along with some other 
manuscripts by Swift addressed to members 
of the Rochfort family. I believe the one 
to be a burlesque invitation from Swift to 
John Rochfort to attend a bottling at the 
Deanery, perhaps of the very white wine 
mentioned in the letter to Dan Jackson. The 
second, I believe, may refer to neglect on 
Rochfort’s part of his job of bottler-in-chief, 
or to some delay in collecting his wages in 
the “ Margoux” mentioned. The style in 
which they are written, as from a touchy 
governess of a household, or as from a fire- 
eating Frenchman whose honor is piqued by 
neglect, is in keeping with other burlesques 
that Swift wrote.’° 


fe) 

John Jorshford Es* 
Honest Friend 
I am none of your Fellow Searvant 
I am governess of the house you— 
are two farmilier I wood have 


® See the letters to Walls and Worrall, Corresp., 
II, II, passim. Cf. “ Stella’s Birth-day” (1723), 
Poems, II, 742-3. F 

* Corresp., III, 128. Swift may here be using 
the word “curate”’ in the Irish sense of a tapster 
or barman. It was so used in Dublin in the late 
19th, early 20th centuries. fl 

*? For a burlesque of the below-stairs style see 
Mrs. Harris’s Petition (1701), and Mary the Cook 
Maid’s letter to Dr. Sheridan (1718), Poems, I, 
68-73 ; III, 985-87. For the_personification of the 


wine, see Swift’s parable to Deane Swift (Corresp., 
b! 245) where the soul speaks from its house of 
clay. 
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you to know. your Mastar acceps 

the peas and the hair you must 

get a pach for your green apron 

and pe for it your Self and y" 

must attend a bottlen on munde 

next 

I am your friend 
when you desarve it 
the Governess 
(Addressed) 
To de Mestere Jean 
Rashfart 
De Mestere Jean Rashfart 
You no be de Vel bred Cavalier— 

Vor I hav bin ofen to C you at de 

Captain Smit’s ouse, but you no hav 

de manner to vete on me dere 

for vich unrudenese I svere by de 

Belly of one vat ox I sal be in your 

Gute the first time I sal C. you 

Turlipin Margoux 

In the first, the reference to Rochfort’s 
being a “Fellow Searvant,” the acknow- 
ledgement of a gift of peas and a hare by 
“your Mastar,” are part of the master- 
servant relationship that Rochfort and Swift 
played at in the bottling of the latter’s wine. 
In The Journal Swift had singled out “ Nim” 
especially for the gifts of such hares as he 
caught : 

How Nim, no Hunter ‘ere could match him, 

Still brings us Hares when he can catch them." 
The green apron, to be patched at Rochfort’s 
own expense, well may be the uniform he 
wore when supervising the “curate” at the 
“bottlen ” to which he is invited. 

In the second, the fiery Margaux (or 
“Margoux,” as Swift insisted upon spelling 
it in humorous contexts) is personified and 
made to speak for itself. “Turlipin” is 
the French turlupin, punster. Like Stella’s 
“answer to no letter,” this one turns out to 
be the opposite of what it seems. The 
mighty oath and the threatened revenge for 
neglect are really graceful invitations to eat 
the “ Belly of a fat ox,” some salted beef, 
and to drink some good “ Margoux.” 

Both are, in themselves excellent bur- 
lesques, and good examples of the witty 
manner of invitations to wine-bottlings in 
Swift's Deanery circle. They may have been 
preserved by John Rochfort because of their 
double value to him, since they appear to be 
burlesque invitations by Swift, and written 
to Rochfort in his capacity as chief super- 
visor at wine-bottling in the Deanery. 


" Poems, I, 281. GEORGE MAYHEW. 
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GILDON vs. PRIOR 


[N February 1720/21, old, blind, in poor 

health, and discouraged by a lifetime of 
inadequate recognition from the Whigs, 
Charles Gildon sent to Prior a manuscript 
tragedy and asked him to recommend it to 
Harley.' The letter to Prior expressly states 
that the play is an alteration of one of Lee’s, 
and M. Paul Dottin in his brief sketch of 
Gildon’s life suggests that Gildon had simply 
sent a manuscript version of The Patriot, an 
adaptation of Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus 
which Gildon had done in 1703 and which 
had been produced at Drury Lane.’ Prior 
did not reply and the lofty tone of this first 
letter gave way to a querulous sequel in 
which Gildon dwells not on literary theory 
but on Prior’s generosity to Giles Jacob and 
some other needy but presumably less 
deserving writers than Gildon.* This letter 
was followed by one even more testy and 
intemperate, when the second one received 
no reply.* Prior remained silent, and, so far 
as we know, Gildon did not try him again. 

To seek patronage for a tragedy which 
had been staged and printed almost two 
decades before would seem on the surface 
to be an unlikely thing for Gildon to be 
doing. One can grant readily with M. 
Dottin that Gildon was enormously vain 
and that the passage of time and the rise 
of upstarts like Pope and Rowe had only 
more firmly convinced him that his own 
talents had gone unappreciated. But it 
seems unlikely that Gildon would imagine 
that Prior would not have heard of The 
Patriot; certainly Prior would not forward 
to Harley a play so old and also one which 
had been produced with moderate success. 
Mr. Charles A. Ives, a recent biographer of 
Prior, says that Gildon was presumptuous 
and had no just claim on Prior.* With this 
we can agree with the qualification that the 
presumption was enormous and Prior’s 
silence commendable if Gildon had tried to 
present so ancient a work for patronage and 
if Prior had known that the work had been 
played in 1703. If Prior did not know this, 
his refusal to answer seems somewhat severe. 

' Historical Manuscripts Commission, Bath MSS., 
III, 496-497. 

? Robinson Crusoe Examin’d and Criticis’d, or a 
New Edition of Charles Gildon’s Famous Pamphlet, 
London: J. M. Dent, 1923, p. 41. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, op. cit., 
pp. 506-507. 

‘ Ibid., p. 507. 

5 Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939, p. 393. 
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Two possible solutions to Gildon’s in- 
credible boldness and Prior’s silence are 
offered by the early history of The Patriot. 
First, references to monarchy in Lee’s play 
offended the Lord Chamberlain, and Gildon 
had to make extensive revisions. He 
suppressed the references to monarchy, but 
the play still would not do, and he ended 
by changing the scene to Florence and the 
hero to Cosmo di Medici so that the 
audience would not be reminded of Lee’s 
original. Then, with the aid of a prologue 
by Dennis and an epilogue by Farquhar, the 
play was successful enough so that the Duke 
of Leeds commended it to the Queen. Gildon 
was not satisfied with his revision of Lee. 
He felt that Lee’s language was too bold and 
undisciplined and said so at the time of the 
revision and in the letter cited above plead- 
ing for assistance from Prior; also he must 
have been annoyed by the censor’s restric- 
tions. It is very possible that Gildon sent his 
first version of The Patriot to Prior. Since 
this was twice removed from the version that 
saw the stage, it certainly would have better 
represented what Gildon thought were his 
artistic capabilities. Gildon is a_ very 
repetitious writer and the phraseology of the 
letter of 1721 is strikingly like Gildon’s 
earlier references to The Patriot. M. Dottin 
is thus correct, it would seem, in conjectur- 
ing that the play was The Patriot, but it 
would have been much more reasonable for 
Gildon to have sent, and to have expected 
patronage for, the untried and uncensored 
earliest version. 

A second possible reason for Gildon’s 
sending The Patriot to Prior is that he may 
have felt that his reputation or the merits of 
the play had been beclouded by publishing 
difficulties. The play appeared under two 
title pages, first as The Patriot® and later as 
The Italian Patriot. In the preface to The 
Patriot, Gildon comments on his difficulties 
with Lee’s style and with the authorities. In 
The Italian Patriot, which I have not seen 
and which may not be extant, the publisher 
alleges that he was cheated of his share of 
the profits and that his is the complete 
edition. This edition is recorded in Baker’s 


Biographia Dramatica.’ Gildon could 
*London: Printed for William Davis . . . and 
George Strahan . . . 1703. The title page of this 


appears in two different settings of type, presumably 
to correct a misprint in the dramatis personae on 
the verso. The dedication is signed in the first 


issue. 
* London, 1812, II, 338. 
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assume that Prior’s memory would not be 
long enough to remember that the publica- 
tion rights of the play were disputed; Gildon 
was also vain enough, if he had been guilty 
of sharp dealing with the publishing, to 
believe firmly in his own innocence. 

It is certainly unlikely that Gildon 
attempted, in 1721, an adaptation of another 
play of the long dead Lee. Either of the 
two possibilities above, or both, would have 
been entirely adequate reasons, in Gildon’s 
mind, for him to send a manuscript version 
of The Patriot, a play almost twenty years 
old, to Harley by way of Matthew Prior. It 
is likely that Prior recognized Gildon’s 
attempt for what it was, a plea for the con- 
sideration of his play as a work of art for 
the age, not for the moment, according to 
standards which Gildon had been setting 
forth in increasingly voluminous critical 
works for a decade or more. Silence was 
certainly a sufficient reply to this insuffer- 
able egotism. But if Gildon had sent simply 
the text of The Patriot as it was printed, his 
action was not only egotistical but fraudu- 
lent, and it is likely that Prior would have 


University of Maryland. 


WILLIAM COLLINS’S HOUSE 
IN CHICHESTER 


IN the closely documented ‘“ Notes on The 

Life of William Collins” contributed by 
Mr. P. L. Carver to Notes & Queries (Aug. 
19th to October 14th, 1939), the author refers 
to the freehold estate left to the poet by his 
uncle, Charles Collins, whose will was proved 
March Sth, 1745. Those interested may like 
to know that the actual property so left 
has been identified as 13, Westgate, Chiches- 
ter, from a bundle of old deeds and docu- 
ments which came into the possession of the 
present owner of the house, Mrs. Phyllis 
Heseltine, when she purchased it in March 
1953. When these were examined it was 
found that one of them was a copy of the 
probate of Charles Collins’s will from which 
Mr. Carver quotes (N. & Q. vol. clxxvii, p. 
171). The relevant passage in the will reads: 
“Item for my freehold estate scituate lying 
and being in the parish of St. Bartholomews 
without the West gate of the City of Chiches- 
ter Sussex I give and bequeath to my 
Nephew William Collins Son of Alderman 
William Collins of the City and County 
aforesaid all my said freehold Estate with all 
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Appurtenances belonging to it with all Rents 
Arrearages and Profits from it arising from 
one Year after my Decease to be accounted 
for to him.” 

The deed first in date in this collection, 
Ith October 1720, shows that Charles Collins 
purchased from one William Grigg “ all that 
Messuage Tenement Backside and Garden 
... in the parish of St Bartholomew without 
the Westgate of the City of Chichester afore- 
said on the South side of the Street now in 
the tenure or occupation of John Scott gent 
lately by the said William Grigg purchased 
of Edmund Martin gent together with all 
ways walls fences waters easements privileges 
profits commodities advantages and appur- 
tenances whatsoever to the said Messuage, 
etc.” The price paid by Charles Collins to 
William Grigg was £83. Although described 
in the documents as “ gentleman” William 
Grigg signed his name by mark. The wit- 
nesses to the transaction were William 
Collins (presumably the poet’s father), 
Richard Clayton and William Fletcher. Two 
points of interest arising in this document 
may be mentioned. Judith, the elder 
daughter of Roger Collins, the poet’s grand- 
father, was married on Jan. 21st 1706 to 
John Scott of Eltham, Kent, later described 
as of Chichester; and it may be that this 
John Scott was the tenant of Charles 
Collins’s house at the time of purchase. The 
other point is that the poet’s father, William, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund 
Martin of Southcott Farm in the neighbour- 
hood of East and West Wittering. Either 
this Edmund Martin or his son, Edmund, 
may have been the previous owner before 
William Grigg. 

As Mr. Carver has pointed out in his 
“Notes,” the poet would not have been 
able to reap any benefit from the property 
devised to him by his uncle until about a 
year after the probate of the will, and from 
the next deed, dated 10 April 1746, we see 
that William Collins raised money on it as 
soon as possible. This document is a mort- 
gage in the sum of £50 raised by Collins 
from Thomas Sefton, husbandman, of Hal- 
maker in the parish of Boxgrove, Sussex. 
The mortgage is signed by William Collins 
and witnessed by William Milton, junior, of 
Chichester and Hary. Hampton. The mort- 
gage has three endorsements, as follows: 
(1) “ Received on the day of the date of the 
withinwritten Indenture by me the within 
famed William Collins party thereto and 
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from the within named Thomas Sefton the 
sum of fifty pounds of lawfull money of 
Great Britain being the consideration money 
within mentioned to be to me in hand paid 
I say Received by me” (signed) William 
Collins. (2) “10 October 1746 Received by 
me the within named Thomas Sefton of and 
from William Milton the younger of the 
City of Chichester Sussex gentleman and 
who hath lately purchased the premises with- 
in mentioned the full sum of fifty and one 
pounds five shillings of lawfull money of 
Great Britain being all the principall moneys 
and interest within mentioned in full dis- 
charge of the within written mortgage and 
the premises thereby secured.” Thomas 
Sefton’s signature to this and the other docu- 
ment is by mark and the witnesses were 
William Fletcher and Hary. Hampton. There 
is also a bond dated 10th April, 1746 signed 
by the poet and his elder sister, Elizabeth 
Collins, in the sum of £100 to perform the 
Covenant made in the last mentioned 
Indenture. From a document dated 30th 
May, 1746, it appears that William Milton, 
as well as paying off the mortgage of £50, 
with interest due, purchased the property 
from Collins for the sum of £12. Another 
bond of the 3lst May, 1746, holds William 
Collins to William Milton in the sum of £140 
to perform the covenant mentioned above. 
Even allowing for the difference in the 
value of money at that date it does not 
appear that the poet made much from his 
inheritance for the expenses of his life in 
London which had then begun. The last 
deed in this collection to bear the poet's 
signature is a “ Deed to Declare the Uses 
of a Fine,” dated 2nd April, 1748, referring 
not only to the Westgate house but to various 
other properties, presumably owned by the 
other parties to the deed, amongst whom is 
William Milton. In this document Collins 
is described as “late of the City of Chiches- 
ter and now of London.” In all, there are 
seven autographs of the poet on these 
documents. 


Mr. Carver surmises (N. & Q. clxxvii, p. 
171) that the house in the Cathedral Close 
where Collins lived for some years before 
he died was the house his grandfather, 
Roger, once inhabited, and had come into 
his possession as part of the property left 
by his uncle Charles, but although the first 
part of this supposition may be correct, it 
does not seem that the second can be, since 
there is no mention of any other house 
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property in Charles Collins’s will. It would 
have been agreeable to think that the poet 
lived in the house in Westgate in which these 
notes are written, but there is nothing to 


show that he did. AUDREY JENNINGS. 
13 Westgate, 
Chichester. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 1760 
(Continued from cxcviii. 349) 


Tue. July ist. At the Office as usual waiting 
for Nothing, Mr. Wace came to me at 1/2 
past 8, & I went in the Park with him where, 
as it always happens when I am a little un- 
drest I see Miss Carson & Miss Burtons to 
whom I bowed, & Miss Weston afterwards 
Mr. Waces Bror joined us I went to the 
Office again, & as I hear My Ld’s in Town 
I designed going to see Him to Morrow, Mrs. 
Leeson & Child drank Tea with Us. 


Wed. 2nd. I was at My Ld’s before 10, but 
as the Foreign Ministers came apace after 
waiting & diverting myself that agreable 
Time with Reading, My Lds Gent" said if I 
was to come about 7 in the evg I might have 
a Chance of seeing My Ld. if he did not 
go out of Town, so I told Him I would come 
then Mr. Martheille calld upon me & went 
to Mr. Wests, then came & fetched me to 
Him, I was introduced to Him, but I could 
see plainly enough that he designed Doing 
Nothing for he never asked me to set down, 
& I am sure it is only Martheilles Impudence 
in order that I may not spoil his Reception 
at Somerset when he comes to Dinner, but 
he did not dine with Us today, Mr. Charle- 
wood calld to offer me his Tickets but as 
Martheille was with me & the Affair with 
My Ld. still depending, I did not go at 7 
went to my Lds & found he was gone to 
Sion. so I went to my Office, walkd in the 
Park where I see Miss Ways & Mrs. Hadley, 
Mr. Cranks left me to join them I have been 
on the full Suspence today, & remain so 
now as I did not see my generous Lord, 
who I am forced to go & trouble, because 
he will behave in such a Manner as I should 
be ashamed of, Martheille & I were at 
Regniers this morng. 


Thur. 3rd. As I heard my Ld. was to be in 
Town I accordingly was there before 10 but 
he was at Sion, I heartily wish He was out 
of Office, or myself rather, for It is the 
greatest curse upon Earth almost to serve 
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an unworthy Master. I went to Mr. Reg. 
niers about my Bror Jack’s Regls. he men- 
tioned about Geo* to me tho’ in a civil 
Manner. I am always plagued with that 
Wretch’s Behaviour & Tricks, in the evg. 
went to the Office then walkd in the Park 
with Lady Lindores Miss Hayes etc. see Miss 
Weston there She looked very pretty She 
always does I think, I see Miss Hayes home 
& went Home by Col. Elliots. 


Frid. 4th. calld at Mr. Moran’s this after 
& met Mr. Jones. at 7 I went to the Office 
& Mr. Wright asked me to go to Vauxhall, 
so I went to his Lodging & at 8 we took 
Coach & went there, where we met Mr. John 
Wace Miss Obrien & a Miss Goddon, we 
all supped there & were very jolly got Home 
about 2, they had the use of Our Coach as 
Wright supped with them I did the same, or 
else there are very few People I think it 
answers to treat at Vauxhall. 


Sat. Sth. At My Lds. before 10, & sent in 
My Duty to desire the Honor of an 
Audience, but his sweet Lordp. did not think 
fit, or more properly did not dare to see 
me who he has used so ill in every Shape, 
so he sent Mr. Potenger to know my 
Business who sd he partly guessed at it, I 
sd it was so I had mentioned to Him t’other 
Day, & hoped his Ldp. wou’d be pleased to 
extend his Goodness to me in Proportion 
to the rest of the Office, he went to my Lord 
& staid about 10 minutes & affecting a Smile 
said, My Lord did not think fit to raise my 
Salary at present, which really was all the 
Message I could understand my Ld had sent 
I said I thought it hard after being upwards 
of 4 years in the Office & when a Vacancy 
did happen to be deprived of it, & more par- 
ticularly to have had Mr. Kluft put over my 
Head in the Office, who was detached from 
the Office entirely, he sd. Mr. Kluft was a 
Frenchman, or understood French, I sd. I 
thought it not generous in my Ld to put him 
over me at least without some Douceur, that 
I must wait his Ldp’s Pleasure, but that I 
was very much disheartened in finding not 
the least Encouragement when I flattered 
myself I did my Duty to the utmost of my 
Abilities, & I could not help looking on 
myself if I might use the Expression, as dropt 
out of the Tail of the Cart & left behind, 
upon this he pulled out of his Mouth a poor 
Comp' that my Ld. was very sensible of my 
Merit, & that he had in speaking to him 
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now, taken Occasion to give me a good 
Word, I could plainly see the whole Drift 
of this, that he is as false as My Ld I made 
my Conge & retired most damnably con- 
tented to be sure. went to the Office & 
was paid the damned lousy 10£ out of which 
I was forc’d to give a Shilling for a Coach 
Home, in the aftern. met Miss Arnold who 
said Mr. Fraser was to dine with My Ld. 
& talked a good deal about me & Mr. Fraser, 
I said by G—d I would sooner dine where 
I did today than with my Ld. and Day of 
the Week, to my Office, & Met Mr. Fen- 
houlet who asked me to dine with him next 
Wed’ at Kensington, walkd in the Park with 
Miss Hayes & Hunter, & got Home before 
the Rain. 


Sun. 6th July. At Chapel morng & after® 
tho’ it rained prodigiously all day from 1/2 
past 3 to 4 I think I never remember a 
harder Shower, I walkd this morng in the 
Little Temple Gardens & see Miss Weston 
in going Home, & in the afternoon there 
with David Garrick who drank Tea with 
us in the evg I was going to Lincoln’s Inn 
Gardens, but it looked like Rain, so I re- 
turned & walkd & read on our Leads, & 
did not stir out any more. 


Mon. 7th. Was at Regniers this morng who 
will send Jack’s Reg'® by the Dover Machine 
that sets out to Morrow morng early, it 
rained almost all Day, at 8 going to my 
Office to post a Lr. to Jack I was wet thro’ 
tomy Legs & Feet, so I went Home & put 
on dry stockings etc. Mrs. Moran drank 
Tea with us. I got Mr. Bedwell to make 
Mr. Wace a Key of the Green Park last 
week, so yestY he sent his Man to Somerset 
for 2 others if I could, I went to Mr. Bed- 
well this morng about them, who will get 
them, no such thing as obliging People, do 
something, & then they'll ask another. 


Tue. 8th. I walkd in the Park this evg. with 
young Pickel & 2 Ladies, went to the Office 
& Home by 10, Mr. Cope came to Town 
this after" at 6, as I was going thro’ the 
Court he was with difficulty got out of his 
Post Chaise. 


Wed. 9th. at 1/2 past 2 got into the Ken- 
sington Stage & by 3 got to the Palace 
Where I dined with Mr. Fenhoulet Col. 
Saurin & Mr. Saunier, Fenhoulet & I went 
to the Coffee House I took Coach at 7 & 
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came to Town, let Miss Carson & Bror & 
Miss Burton into the Green Park & went 
into the lower Park where I walkd with Miss 
Cuire we went round by Pall Mall & into 
the Park where Miss Carson see us, see her 
to Baths Gate, & then joined Miss Hayes & 
Hunter, who said I was drunk, I thought I 
should be thought so if I seem’s angry, but 
I owned I thought it damned impudent, I 
joined Miss Butcher Etc. see them to Scot- 
land Yard & went Home soberly at 10. 


Thur. 10th. July. This evg. walkd in the 
Park with Miss Carson Miss Butcher & Mr. 
Carson we see Miss Cuire & Miss C thought 
her a pretty Lady we sat down, She really is 
a pretty Girl & was mightily civil, I see her 
to West" Bridge, where they took Water & 
I went Home. 


Frid. (12th.) Re’d an order from Mr. Geo. 
Trevelyan upon Mr. J. Williams who I went 
to this after™ but he was out, I walkd with 
Jones who is just come (from) Oxford & 
Schutz & Royer Fane & Monkton, I had 
been at the Office an Hour before & when 
I went down there at past 9, found Circulars 
of the E. India Affairs waiting, I wrote one 
& went Home before 10. 


Sat. 13th. At Mr. Williams this morng but 
he was not at Home, so I calld at 5 again 
& was paid but to the 9th. Febry he had 
received orders for no more. In the Green 
Park I joined Miss Carson & Burton we 
chatted a good deal, I walkd with them quite 
home to Lambeth, She wish’d me well enter- 
tained at Vauxhall, but I returned back to 
the Office & Home by 1/2 past 10, I had 
no Papers to fill up to Night as they brought 
me none. 


Sun. (14th). At the Quakers Meeting where 
the Spirit did not move them to speak while 
I was there, so at 11, I thought it better to 
go to Chapel, set down & walkd in the Park 
with Royer & Schutz, at 5 My Mor & I 
walkd to Miss Ways, & went to the Found- 
ling Chappel, a Blind Boy not 12 years old 
playd the Organ, & the Children were 
catechized we went Home to Tea, & at 8 
I left there & went to the Green Park (my 
old Rendezvous) I walkd with Lady Lin- 
dores Miss Lesley, then Mrs. Hayes, I after- 
wards joined Miss Cuire who sd She was 
glad to see me, see her Home & went Home 
myself. 
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Mon. (15th.) at work this Evg. till past 8, 
in looking out of Mr. Potengers Window see 
Miss Caperne going Home, so I went to the 
Bridge before Her, but I found she took a 
Boat I then overtook her in my Boat, but 
She was crossing over, she kissed her sweet 
Hand & landed before she came to Vaux- 
hall & I at Vauxhall & walkd Home by 
10, it was a most pleasant Evg. I walkd all 
by the Thames & beyond Vauxhall Ferry 
after I had landed & it was very pleasant I 
wished for Miss Carson there. 


Tue. (16th). Two Dutch Mails in this 
morng. I drank milk in the Grove then 
went to the Office & got Home by 10 as my 
shabby Ld. was at Sion. 


Wed. (17th). At the Tennis Court this 
morng. where I see my Ld. Lindores, then 
I went in the Park & in the Evg. walkd in 
the Green Park with Miss Cuire we had 
some milk there also I went to Mr. Schutz 
where I supped with Mesrs Watkins, Wright, 
Royer, Bridgnorth & Desuers we had a very 
good Supper but some of the coy went away 
at 12 & Mr. Bridgnorth who went with me 
& I wald away at 1. in Town, it begins to 
grow dark at 9, so soon passeth Time away. 
First Winter then Sumer & so on. 


Fri. (19th). July. Walkd in the Park with 
Mr. Pickel this evg. then joined with Miss 
Cuire & up the Green Park left her at my 
Ld Bath’s Gate went to my Office & as my 
Ld was at Sion, I went Home at 10. 


Sat. (20th.). At the Tennis Court where Mr. 
Wright was, he has won lately of Mr. Delaval 
4 or 5 hundred £ I hear, he told me t’other 
day he had won a little over & that it was 
fair he should but he has lost at one Time 
last Year above 700, thank God, I never won 
or lost 700£. Mr. Martheille calld upon me 
& we went to see Miss Reids Pictures in 
St James’s Place, where were Lady Lindores 
Miss Mendez etc. picture, I then sat down 
in the Park with Major Lesley (Ld Rothes’s 
Bror) in the evg. walkd in the Park & Green 
Park with Mr. Carrington & went Home. 


Sun. (21st). At 6 I got up & walkd to the 
Grove by 1/2 past 9, when I made a fine 
Breakfast, then went to Church I sat & 
read in the Park where I see Mr. Elliot who 
was very civil, & my Lady & Mrs. Branston 
in Mrs. Horton’s Room, I went & paid Mrs. 
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Hill & Miss...... a visit & at 4 went 
to dinner. we drank Tea went & sat down in 
the Park, & at 20 m. after & set out for 
Town & got to my Office at 1/2 past 9 & 
immediately wrote to Mrs. Lorphelin Word 
of the News of the Hereditary Prince, being 
obliged to retreat from the whole French 
Army under MI Broglio, I got Home by 10, 
& tho’ I had been walking all day was not 
much fatigued. Mr. Ancell & his Friend were 
a shutting up the Office when I got in 
ere. 


Mon. 22nd. Got up at 7, & went in to the 
Bird Cage Walk & had some Milk & Rum 
with Miss Saul, who I see near Home & went 
Home to Breakfast then to my Office & in 
the evg. walkd in the Park with Mr. Pickell 
Sen‘ see Ld. Holderness there but as he did 
not see me I did not bow, went Home I 
drank Tea behind the Park, but not in the 
Island (as I thought) with Miss Sauls. 


Tue. 23rd. At 1/2 past 8 met Miss Sauls 
near the Parade & we walkd to the Dwarf 
Tavern near Chelsea & Breakfasted I went 
to the Office & wrote a Wart for the Kg’s 
signing for Mr. to succeed Mr. 
West as Recorder of St. Albans, Mr. Shad- 
well & Noble & Wace were talking about Mr. 
Wallace in Regard to the difference that 
happend between My Ld & Him & agreed 
that he did not behave properly to retain my 
Ld’s Favor. Miss E. Collier calld on me 
after Dinner & at 8 I see her & Miss Proctor, 
I went with a Gat* to Ld. Lindores (who sent 
his Man to me) but he was out, Miss Hayes 
was at Home & she & I walkd in the Green 
and lower Parks, as I was going in to the 
Green Park My Ld was coming out & pulled 
off his Hat very civilly to me, I went to the 
Office at 9, & at 10 to Mr. Noble’s Lodging, 
where I drank a Bottle he told me he has 
purchased a little Estate at Denham for 400£ 
which by the description he gave me of it is 
far from dear. 


Wed. 24th. calld at Mr. Charlewoods for 
some Rhubarb, I drank Tea with Miss 
Collier, walkd in the Green and lower Park 
but no Body of any Consequence was there. 
The 2d. Batt"s of each of the 3 Rg' are pre- 
paring their Baggage etc. to go to Germany 
according to their Orders on Monday Night, 
this Reinforcement of the Guards in my 
Opinion is going upon the News brot by last 
Sundays Mail. 
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Thur. 25th. July. The Gds. going abroad 
were reviewed by Ld. Ligonier today, In 
the evg. met my Sis's in the Green Park & 
we walkd in the other Park where we all sat 
down I never remember so few & such bad 
Company particularly in the Park, as there 
was to Night. 


Frid. 26th. Miss Sauls came to the Milk 
Place at 1/2 past 8 & we had some Rum & 
Milk together, I walkd Home with Them & 
went myself Home to breakfast. at 6 the 
Guards under the command of Gen! Caesar 
marched off to Gravesend from where they 
are to be immediately embarked for Ger- 
many, they amounted to about 3000, & went 
of in the best of Spirits, only a little too 
drunk, singing Hearts of Oak, are our 
Ships Hearts of Oak are Our Men drank 
Tea at Mr. Pickels, after which—I took a 
Walk in the Park & went to my Office as 
usual & see Mr. & Mrs. Frazer there. 


Sat. 27th. It rained so I could not meet Miss 
Sauls at 7 as appointed Mr. Wright lost 20 
while I was at the Tennis Court this morng. 
& seem as if he would lose all he has won 
lately of Mr. Delaval, My Mor & I sat down 
on Ld. Godolphin’s Bench to Night, which 
was not the most agreable evng. where Miss 
Hayes & Meredith came then we walkd in 
the lower Park & Home. 


Sun. 28th. I was at Chapel morng. & after™ 
the Soldiers were at Church for the 2d. 
Sund’ I walkd in the Green Park where I see 
Miss Fraser & Sally Arnold & Mr. Royer 
Schutz & Jones, I walkd in the lower Park, 
we all drank Tea at Mrs. Proctors I took a 
Walk in the Park this after" where I met 
Lady Lindores Major Lesley & his Bror. 
they asked me if I had heard the News, so 
I went down immediately to my Office & 
heard that an Express arrived at 6 from G! 
Yorke with advice that the Her’ Prince had 
beat the left Wing of the French Army, I 
then went to the Park where I told Mr. 
Lesley & Sir Montague Hussey what I had 
heard, walkd in the Green Park, & see all 
the Frasers etc. there, I met Mr. Carrington 
with whom I joined Company & walkd with 
Them as it was a fine warm light Night till 
1/2 past 9. This French Gent" was Sec’ to 
the French Marine & had come over to make 
known to the Ministry the Views of His 
Court, (My Ld. had seen him I found by Mr. 
Carrington’s Discourse) & he thought they 
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had been of some Consequence, he was in 
Mr. Carrington’s Custody but Something 
should be done for Him about which he had 
made no Bargain. 


Mon. 29th. 3 Dutch Mails in this morng. 
see Sally Saul in the Shop & kissed my 
Hand to her, I walkd in the Park with young 
Pickel & Green Park with Mr. Carbonel, it 
was a fine evg. tho’ no Comp’ at all. 


Tue. 30th. Met Major Lesley in the Park 
this evg. & walkd in the Green Park by the 
Grove, there were French Horns I went at 
past 9 to my Office & Home after 10, the 
old daily Trail. 


Wed. Mr. Wace set out at 6 for Wick- 
bury Up at past 7, & met Miss Sauls behind 
the Green Park we sent the Milk Woman 
for some Tea etc. & breakfasted in the 
Island, Sally is a pretty Girl, I went with 
them to Somerset Water Gate by Water & 
went to my Office, I met Mr. Garrick in 
going up Katherine Street, who said Corry 
was come from School, so they both drank 
Tea with Us, I went to the Grove after 
Tea, & had some Milk Mr. Stanley came 
with his Daughter a very pretty Girl indeed, 
Major Lesley & I were there together, & 
took a Walk in the Park, then I went Home 
& met Miss Hayes in [sic] 


Communicated by Miss ELMaA HAILey. 
(To be continued) 


A LETTER FROM LORD HAILES TO 
JAMES BOSWELL IN HOLLAND 


‘THIS interesting letter, dated 27th June 
1764, is to be found amongst the Laing 
MSS. of the University of Edinburgh. 
(Laing II. 180.) It is in the close, somewhat 
crabbed autograph of Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes (1726-1792), who was a close 
friend both of Boswell and his father, Lord 
Auchinleck. He was largely responsible for 
the choice of Utrecht as Boswell’s place of 
study, and had himself studied there. 

In the Catalogue of the Laing papers (MS. 
Slips. Edinburgh University Library) the 
letter is described as “Sir D. Dalrymple to 
(correspondent not identified).”. There can 
be no doubt that the letter is to James Bos- 
well. The identification of the recipient is 
supported by internal references, and the 
letter itself fills an important gap in the 
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series of letters between the two men, which 
are extant at Newhailes, and among the 
Boswell Papers at Yale.’ The fact that 
Hailes wrote the letter partly in French, and 
partly in English, has probably obscured 
Boswell’s identity. Hailes wrote in French 
to encourage and assist Boswell in his study 
of the French language. There is a letter 
among the Yale papers from Hailes to Bos- 
well, dated 2nd December 1763, which is 
entirely in French.? A transcript of the 
Laing collection letter, which has never been 
previously printed, is given below. It occu- 
pies two sides of a quarto sheet in manu- 
script. The spelling, capitalization and 
underlinings in the text are Hailes’s. 





a Edinburgh i.e. 27; Juin 1764. 


Je vous felicite, mon cher Monsieur, de 
la politesse de My Lord Marshall,’ il 
foudroit plutdt dire de l’amitie de cet homme 
aimable. Cela vous fera paroitre avec un 
certain eclat, c’est a vous de le soutenir par 
votre conduite. vos vapeurs sont incom- 
modes, je n’en doute rien mais cela passera, 
comme dit le Professeur Gaubius*; je 
voudrois bien avoir un precis de la consulta- 
tion. Je trouve l’idée de votre Dictionaire*® 
parfaitement belle, votre patrie vous en sera 


redevable, travaillez y toujours, en 
voyageant, en causant, vous nourriez 
toujours augmenter vos cahiers. Je veux y 


etre de ma part, en voila un echantillon. 


‘ Boswell’s letters at Newhailes were recently 
printed in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
April, 1953, Vo]. XXII, No. 3, pp. 244-260, by 
A. G. Hoover. The Boswell-Hailes letters at Yale 
have been edited by C. Weis. (Yale University 
Ph.D. Thesis, 1952.) They have not as yet been 
printed. 

* This letter is given, in part, with a translation, 
in Boswell In Holland 1763-4, ed. F. A. Pottle. 
1952. pp. 90-92. 

*George Keith. 10th Earl Marischal. An 
account of his life can be found in Chamber's 
Eminent Scotsmen 1870 ed. vol. II. p. 425. Boswell 
in Holland p. 262 et. seq., tells us that he arrived in 
Utrecht on 13th June 1764, and that Boswell went 
with him to Berlin, where he spent the summer. 


‘Jerome David Gaubius, M.D. A _ Leyden 
hysician whom Boswell consulted at Leyden in 
May 1764. Gaubius was acquainted with Dr. John 
Boswell, James Boswell’s uncle. 
Holland, p. 57; p. 234. 


* Boswell long considered compiling a Scottish 
Dictionary but the work was never finished, and 
it is doubtful whether it advanced very far. Samuel 
Johnson encouraged him to complete the work in 
1769. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill. 
1887. Vol. II. p. 91. 


See Boswell in 
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Lorimer.’ L’armurier. French, one who 
makes armour. ye only part of ye old war- 
like equipage now in use, is bridles and 
stirrups, of consequence Lorimer is confined 
to ye person who makes bridles and stirrups, 

Amery.” armoire. French. a little cupboard. 

Bicker.’ Bicchiere. Italian. a drinking 
vessel. 

But & ben. buiten en binnen. Sax. literally 
without & within. means ye outer & ye inner 
part of a house. 

Sturdy.® stordito stunned giddy. Ital. used 
for a disease among horses. 

Meyreken.’® werpaxtov, Gr. a young girl. 

raze. razer. Fr. to shave. 

ae loop. Dutch or Saxon. to jump or 
skip. 

D’ou vient Jockteleg,"* ume espece de 
couteau, j'ai promis un demi ecu 4 celui qui 
m’en fournira la derivation veritable de ce 
mot. pensez y, il y a de l’argent a gagner. 

Vous me demandez un abregé de ce qu'il 
vous faudra promettre de faire—a fin de 
regagner la tranquillite de Vesprit. Voici 
mon Recipe, in verbo medici moralis, c’est le 


*Lorimer. A common surname in_ Scotland. 
Surnames of Scotland. Black. New York 1946. 
p. 438 gives the derivation from O.Fr. lorimier 
‘a maker of bits, spurs, stirrups and generally of 
all metal articles of horse furniture.” 

* Amery. Craigie. Dictionary of the Older Scot- 
tish Tongue. Vol. I p. 59 does not list this form 
of the word ‘almary,’ but he does give a form 
‘amry.’ He agrees with Hailes as to meaning. 

*Bicker. Craigie, Vol. I; p. 150, agrees with 
Hailes as to the meaning of this word, but derives 
. from the O.N. bikarr, and not Hailes’s Italian 
orm. 

* Sturdy. Hailes says that this is a disease preva- 
lent among horses. have not seen this statement 
elsewhere. Jamieson,—Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language. 1880. ed. Vol. V. p. 451— 
says that it is a disease which affects young black 
cattle and sheep. 

*° Mayreken. In the Annals of Scotland. 1716 
ed. Vol. I. p. 318. Hailes says: “* Within our own 
memory, in Scotland, the word merekin was 
used for a girl, in the same sense as the Greek 
petpaxtov.” This should be compared with 
Jamieson’s entry—‘‘ Memerkyn—a _ contumelious 
term, apparently expressive of small size.” Vol. 
Ill. B 258. ; : : 
"The word “ Jockteleg’’ is again discussed in 
Hailes’s undated Specimen of a Scottish Glossary 
(1790?). There is a copy of this rare tract in the 
National Library of Scotland. On p. 18, we find 
the oe:  Jockteleg. a folding knife. The 
etymology of this word remained unknown till not 
many years ago, when an old knife was found, 
having this inscription, Jacques du Liege, the name 
of the cutler. Thus it is an exact analogy with 
Andrea de Ferrara.” 1 do not know where Hailes 
got this information between writing to Boswell, and 
composing his Specimen, but the derivation seems 
reasonable. cp. Jamieson. Vol. II. p. 704. 
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Latin de cuisine. Un Chevalier Tailor,’ 
oculiste celebre se disoit multarum societa- 
tum literatarum membrum. mais badinage a 
part. le bon Malherbe Poete du vieux tems 
dit 

“vouloir ce que Dieu veut c’est la seule 

science.” 

“Qui nous met en repos.”** 

I promise, when I awake in ye morning & 
when I retire to rest, to recommend myself 
to ye protection of ye powerfull wise & 
good God. confessing my offences, imploring 
his forgiveness in ye way which he has 
taught, praying that my life may be usefull 
& my end, peace. 

I promise to set a part some time for use- 
full studys every day; & if by unavoidable 
avocations I am prevented from study, that 
I will commit to writing some of ye most 
usefull particulars which I may have learned 
in conversation throughout ye day. 

Ne sachant plus comment vous addresser, 
jai cacheté cette lettre & la remit a Mr votre 
Pere. Adieu Mon cher Monsieur souvenez 
vous toujours de votre ami en_ toute 
Franchise. 

Dav: Dalrymple. 


R. H. CARNIE. 
Dundee. 


“John Taylor (1703-1772), an itinerant oculist. 
For a full account of this extraordinary man see 
Dictionary of National omrephy 1919 Ed. p. 443. 
Samuel Johnson declared Taylor was “an instance 
of how far impudence will carry ignorance” Bos- 
iy Life of Johnson Ed. G. B. Hill Vol. III 
P. 


* These are the last two lines of Francois de Mal- 
herbe’s poem. Consolation . Du_ Perier, 
Gentilhomme D’Aix En Provence Sur La Mort De 
Sa Fille. 1599. 


A SKETCH OF BURKE BY HIS 
EXECUTORS 


TOWARDS the close of 1797 there was 

published in London an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Remarks on the Posthu- 
mous Works of the Late Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke; and on the Preface Pub- 
lished by His Executors, the Doctors French 
Laurence and Walker King. The pamphlet 
itself is of little value; its importance lies in 
calling to our attention the editorial work 
of Burke’s closest associates at the time of 
the close of his career. They had written, 


‘That is to say, Three Memorials on French 
Affairs and Two Letters on the Conduct of Our 
Domestic Parties, etc. 
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in fact, two prefaces, each a reply to certain 
unfair attacks made by Burke’s enemies. 
One of these attacks had occurred before 
his death in July 1797. It was the surrepti- 
tious printing by John Owen of Burke’s 
highly confidential letter to the Duke of 
Portland. Owen had obtained a copy of 
this letter from William Thomas Swift, 
Burke’s former amanuensis. The purpose of 
Owen’s piracy was to get revenge, for he 
and Burke had quarrelled in 1796 over the 
financial arrangements of A Letter...toa 
Noble Lord. The second of the enemies 
that Burke’s executors coped with was 
Charles MacCormick, whose malicious bio- 
graphy of Burke was about to be published. 
In an effort to reach the public before Mac- 
Cormick, they asked forgiveness for the lack 
of “ order and method to be observed in the 
execution of their trust.”* King’s and 
Laurence’s work came out contem- 
poraneously with MacCormick’s Memoirs. 
In subsequent editions of Burke’s collected 
writings these prefaces were omitted. Nor 
were they mentioned by Burke’s biographers, 
even though one of them, James Prior, used 
some of King’s and Laurence’s material. The 
result is that these prefaces are now un- 
known; in addition, they are difficult to 
obtain.* It is not my purpose here to sum- 
marize their contents. They contain, what 
one might expect, a defence of Burke’s con- 
sistency and integrity. But their chief interest 
lies in the fact that King and Laurence made 
certain statements about Burke which have 
never been printed elsewhere. These are 
the following: 
1. “ He did not tell, what he had in his 
hands the means of substantiating, that he 
was sprung from a family anciently 
ennobled in several of its branches.’* 
2. “He said, that by the death of a 
brother, whom he loved and lamented, he 
had succeeded to upwards of £20,000, part 
of which he had spent, and the rest then 
* Preface 1, p. iii. 
* The only copy I have been able to locate is that 


in the rare book collection of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


* Preface II, p. xxiil. Burke’s genealogy is handled 
very a Y his biographers. Prior has the 
Burke family descended from the Norman “ De 


Burghs ” who flourished in the reign of Henry II. 
He does not offer any evidence for this statement. 
When he discusses the Burke family in the seven- 
teenth century, he cannot say for certain that 
one of Burke’s ancestors was mayor of Limerick in 
1646. James Prior, Memoir of the Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, Sth 
ed. (London, 1854), p. 34. 
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remained to be spent in support of his 
independent principles.’ 
3. “ Early in his opposition to Lord North, 
the ruling Directors of the East-India 
Company wishing to stop a popular cry, 
and to take from the government the best 
plea for intermeddling in their affairs, pro- 
posed to send Mr. Burke, on his own 
terms, at the head of a commission to 
reform the abuses of the East. Some of 
the correspondence on this occasion is still 
extant.’”® 
4. Just after the death of Dowdswell, “ he 
was pressed to become the leader of his 
friends in the House of Commons, but 
he would not consent.’ 
5. Regarding the Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present Discontents: “ The materials 
of it were collected from various conversa- 
tions with all leading members of the 
party; and before it was sent abroad into 
the world, the distinct approbation of each 
was obtained.”* 
6. On one occasion, evidently in the 
1790’s, Burke offered to go into “ volun- 
tary exile,” if by so doing Fox could be 
persuaded to achieve unity—whether the 
unity referred to was that of the Whig 
party or of England is not made clear. 
King and Laurence evidently were present 
when Burke made this offer: they refer to 
his “ earnest manner” in saying what he 
did.° 
Despite the fact that this material comes 
from two men who were closely associated 
with Burke, I think it has to be scrutinized 
very closely. First of all, it was sent to the 
press in great haste. Second of all, King 
and Laurence could not be sufficiently 
detached in their estimate of Burke. I have 
already pointed out that they accepted the 
obviously incorrect statement that Burke 
inherited £20,000 from one of his brothers. 
5Idem. It would seem that Burke’s executors 
confused this inheritance with the debt cancelled 
by the Marquis of Rockingham in his will, for 
Burke did not receive any such sum from his 
brothers Richard or Garrett. But King and Laurence 
were convinced of the contrary. 1! add that 
Burke also got a large amount as “ the last remem- 
brances of a dying friendship.” Idem. See Dixon 
Wecter, “Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen,” 
University of Colorado Studies, I (1941), and Sir 
Philip Magnus, Edmund Burke, A Life (London, 
1939), p. 114, and Appendix 3. Prior repeats part 


of King’s and Laurence’s statement but without full 
acknowledgement. Op. cit., p. 38. 

* Preface II, p. xxiv. 

* Ibid., p. Xxvi. 

8 Ibid., p. xxiv. 

* Ibid., pp. xlv-xlvi. 
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Another of their beliefs that Burke “ sought 
information from every quarter” about the 
French Revolution and that he had “ many 
correspondents,”?® has to be challenged. The 
Burke papers in the Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
collection at the Sheffield Public Library 
contain very little evidence of Burke’s seek- 
ing data on the French Revolution. King 
and Laurence name only three correspon- 
dents: Paine, Christie, and Cloots.'! I have 
good reason to believe that Burke got only 
one letter from Paine on this subject. He 
may have received more news from Christie. 
As to Cloots, I do not believe his corre- 
spondence with Burke was any more exten- 
sive than the Adresse d’un Prussien a un 
Anglais,’® which was published in the middle 
of 1790 when Burke was well on his way 
to completing the Reflections. The state- 
ments made by Burke’s executors are worth 
a critical investigation, however. And, in 
any event, they give us a source, hitherto 
not recognized, for a Burke bibliography. 


BERTRAM D. SARASON. 


‘° Ibid., p. xxxviii. 

* Idem. 

* Written May 12, 1790, Cloots published his 
letter sometime after June of that year. He had 
waited for Burke’s reply which was not forthcoming, 
although there is evidence among the Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam papers that Burke began one. 
Apparently, it was never completed. 


BLAKE AND GODWIN 
(exeviii. 354-6) 


GINCE submitting the recent note on 

“‘ Blake ” entries in the manuscript diary 
of William Godwin, which seemed to yield 
only one very probable meeting of Godwin 
and William Blake (at Joseph Johnson's 
April 4, 1797), it has occurred to me that 
there may be a connection between the latest 
entry noted (Jan. 10, 1819: “ call on Aspin- 
wall; adv[enae] Blakes & Goodrich”) and 
an undated anecdote in F. Tatham’s Life of 
Blake, pp. 25-6. 

To show that Blake was never quite in want 
even “in the latter part of his life,” Tatham 
declares that Blake “ could even find money 
enough to lend; for when a certain free- 
thinking speculator, the author of many 
elaborate philosophical treatises, said that 
his children had not a dinner, Blake lent 
him £40, nearly all he had at that time by 
him, and had the mortification upon calling 
upon him on the following Sunday, {my 
emphasis] to find that his wife, who was 4 
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dressy and what is called a pretty woman, 
had squandered some large portion of the 
money upon her worthless sides. She had 
the audacity to ask Mrs. Blake’s opinion of 
a very gorgeous dress, purchased the day 
following Blake’s compassionate gift .. .” 

Mark Schorer (Blake, p. 173) observes that 
Tatham’s description rather exactly fits 
William and Mary Jane Godwin, though 
“one cannot insist” on the identity, and he 
places the item between 1805 and 1809, inci- 
dentally, though 1819 will do even better 
for Blake’s “latter part” and Godwin’s 
solicitations. 

The diary entry of Sunday, January 10 
may be paraphrased: I call on Aspinwall 
and, in turn, have two callers, the Blakes and 
Goodrich (perhaps separately, perhaps to- 
gether). This could be the Sunday call of 
William and Catherine Blake on the free- 
thinking speculator and his dressy wife. If 
we take it so, however, we must assume that 
Godwin omitted from his diary at least one 
encounter with Blake, that on which he 
begged the money. Odd that so methodical 
a diarist should forget his meeting with a 
man who lent him forty pounds—or is that 
just the sort of encounter he would forget? 


Davip V. ERDMAN. 
University of Minnesota. 


COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY AND 
‘JOAN OF ARC’ 


ALTHOUGH Southey’s name appears 

alone on the title-page of the first 
edition of Joan of Arc, it has long been 
known that Coleridge made some substan- 
tial contribution to the early books of that 
poem. Since his early association with 
Southey marks an important turning-point 
in Coleridge’s poetic development, it is of 
some interest to trace the history of com- 
position of the whole poem. This is made 
possible by a group of Southey’s early letters 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, the manu- 
script of Joan in the British Museum, and 
the record of his borrowings from the Bristol 
Library Society. 

Southey and Coleridge met for the first 
time in Oxford just before the middle of 
June 1794. Southey’s reading of Hartley 
On Man between 8 July and 22 August 
(Borrowings 21, 22)' marks the immediate 


*See “ The Bristol Library Borrowings of Southey 
wp Coleridge, 1793-8," The Library, September 
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impact of Coleridge’s conversation and con- 
firms a statement of Joseph Cottle’s. For 
Cottle records that Coleridge told him how 
“particularly amongst the fresh-men at 
Cambridge . . . he urged the purchase of 
three works, indispensable to all who wished 
to excel in sound reasoning, or a correct 
taste: — Simpson’s [sic] Euclid; Hartley on 
Man; and Bowles’s Poems.”? In 1792, after 
his expulsion from Westminster, Southey had 
engaged in a single-handed but humiliating 
struggle with Euclid;* Bowles’s Fourteen 
Sonnets, first published in Bath in 1789, may 
have been known to Southey already;* only 
Hartley remained of Coleridge’s triad. And 
Hartley turns up again in a long note of 
Coleridge’s in Joan of Arc which we shall 
presently discuss. 

Aspheterism, the economic basis of the 
Pantisocratic community, was a repudiation 
of personal property. But even for a voyage 
to the “ port of happiness” passage-money 
was needed, and the Pantisocrats set to work 
immediately to make some. Before Coleridge 
returned from his summer walking-tour with 
Hucks through Wales in 1794, Southey 
dashed off Wat Tyler—“ the work, or rather 
the sport, of a week.” In two days in August 
Southey and Coleridge, languidly assisted by 
Lovell, dispatched the three acts of The Fall 
of Robespierre in a similar mood.®> As soon 
as Coleridge had left for London and Cam- 
bridge with the manuscript of that drama, 
Southey turned his attention to Joan of Arc, 
the most promising and saleable part of the 
35,000 lines of verse he estimated he had 


* Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences (London 1847), 
p. 21. A copy of Robert Simson’s The Elements 
of Euclid (London 1775) with Coleridge’s annota- 
tions was sold with J. B. Clemens’s library in New 
York, 1945. A copy of Bowles’s Sonnets, presented 
to Mrs. Thelwall in December 1796, is inscribed 
by Coleridge: “ I entreat your acceptance of 
this Volume, which has given me more pleasure and 
done my heart more good, than all other books, I 
ever read, excepting my Bible . . .” (Victoria and 
Albert Museum). Coleridge’s oon of sigs 4 
ang is now in the British Museum (C. 126. 
iL , 

> W. Haller, The Early Life of Robert Southey, 
1774-1803 (New York 1903), p. 47. 

“Haller considered Southey’s previous knowledge 
of Bowles’s Sonnets certain. But Southey’s letter 
of 22 August 1794 to Bedford seems too definitely 
to reflect Coleridge’s words: “* buy Bowles poems, 
& study them wejl. they will teach you to write 
better, & give you infinite pleasure. they may be 
had at Dillys in the Poultry.” (Bodleian MS. Eng. 
Letters, c. 22 [hereafter Bod. MS. (A)], f. 126.) 

* Southey wrote on 22 August 1794: “ Coleridge 
& I wrote a tragedy upon (Robespierre’s) death in 
the space of two days!” (Bod. MS. (A), f. 127.) 
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written up to that time. This project is 
reflected in his borrowings between 18 
September and 3 November (Borrowings 
29-34)—especially Clavigero’s History of 
Mexico and Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

Southey had written the first version of 
Joan during a six weeks’ holiday in Gros- 
venor Bedford’s home at Brixton Causeway 
in August and September 1793.6 Whether 
or not the prospectus sent to the Bath printer 
Crutwell on 19 July 1794 was ever published, 
an advertisement for Joan of Arc was bound 
into the volume of Poems by Southey and 
Lovell published by Crutwell in the autumn 
of 1794 (the title-page dated 1795). Accord- 
ing to the Preface tc the first edition of Joan 
the revision in the autumn of 1794 was con- 
fined to “a very few verbal alterations 
[which] were all I had made when the paper 
and types arrived from London, and the 
Printer was ready to begin.” The Preface 
telescopes the process of revision and con- 
ceals what, at the time, must have been an 
irksome delay. Crutwell can have been in 
no hurry to print Joan. And when early in 
1795 Cottle made Southey an offer for the 
manuscript Southey accepted at once. But 
the work of rewriting the poem was under- 
taken rather later in 1795 than the Preface 
and the first flurry of energy in 1794 would 
suggest. 

On 9 May 1795 Southey wrote to his 
brother: “ My lectures are finished . . . my 
Joan of Arc goes to the Press next week”; 
and explained that the lectures had absorbed 
his energy from all other work.’ His course 
of Historical Lectures had ended on 24 April. 
The reading list shows how quickly he turned 
to the work of revision: for Fuller (cited in 
the second edition of Joan as “Fuller of 
quaint memory”), and the Edda, find their 
way (with Clavigero’s History of Mexico 
read in 1794) into the notes to Joan.° 
Southey’s Preface now takes up the story. 
“ The first proof was brought to me. I saw 
its faults, and immediately formed my reso- 
lution. The first 340 lines remain nearly as 
they were: from thence the plan of the whole 
has been changed. . . . The rest was com- 


* Haller, pp. 96-7; and Preface to Joan of Arc, 
Bristol 1796. 

* British Museum, Add. MS. 30927, ff. 5-6; cf. 
Bod. MS. (A), f. 149. 


8 Borrowings 54, 63, 28-9. See also Haller’s 


Appendix B, “Sources of Joan of Arc,” where 
other Bristol Library items, mostly traced from 
different sources, are identified. 
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posed whilst the printing went on.”® He 
corrected the last proof sheets on his wed- 
ding-day, 14 November; but the serious work 
of rewriting was finished much earlier. By 
10 August 1795 he was reading d’Herbelot’s 
Bibliothéque Orientale (Borrowing 66) which 
was to be the starting point of Thalaba in 
much the same way that Williams’s Farther 
Observations read in January 1795 (Borrow- 
ing 35) was the point of departure for 
Madoc.'° The date of publication of Joan 
was set for 1 December; the book was com- 
plete if not actually issued by early Decem- 
ber.'! By that time Southey was on his way 
to Lisbon, and Coleridge was about to 
launch his plans for The Watchman. 

The evidence of the Bristol Library 
records is that the rewriting of Joan falls 
between 4 May and about 10 August 1795; 
and these dates are substantiated by 
Southey’s letters..7 By 22 August Book IV 
was “advanced in printing”; whether the 
whole revision was complete by then is not 
determined. The manuscript of the first 
edition (1795: title-page reads 1796), written 
in Southey’s untiring best hand, shows few 
signs of its hand-to-mouth _ revision. 
Coleridge’s hand appears only twice in the 
whole manuscript, both times in notes, his 
verse contributions having been copied out 
by Southey. A long note on Book II, line 
34, refutes the “ mechanic” philosophy of 
Newton and Hartley. The first three para- 
graphs are copied in Southey’s hand; the 
fourth is in Coleridge’s.* (The word Adyta 


* Wordsworth reacted violently against this Pre- 
face, and wrote to Mathews: “You were right 
about Southey: he is certainly a coxcomb, & has 
proved it completely by the preface to his Joan of 
Arc, ... This preface is indeed a very conceited 
see meer afl Letters of William and Dorothy 

ordsworth, ed. de Selincourt (1935-9), I, 155.) 

© Jack Simmons, Southey (London 1945), p. 233 
n. 78 quotes a MS. note of Southey’s: ‘“‘a book 
and a half of Madoc were written in 1794.” Book I 
was under revision in May 1795, but work was not 
resumed until 1797. The poem was finally published 
in 1805. See The Life and Correspondence of 
gee Southey, ed. C. C. Southey (1849-50), I, 


™ Add. MS. 30927, f. 9; Simmons p. 57. 

** Bod. MS. (A), ff. 150v, 154, 158v-159. ; 

8’ Add. MS. 28096. This is not the MS. which 
Southey described in 1794 as ‘“‘ bound in marble 
paper with green ribbon ”’ (Life and Correspondence 
I, 197). Coleridge’s note appears at ff. 28v-29y, 
and on pp. 41-2 of the first edition of Joan of Arc. 
The note is reprinted in Coleridge’s Poems, ed. 
E. H. Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), II, 1112-3, but from 
the published version and not from Southey’s MS. 
The second note is on ff. 118v-119v. 

The reference to Andrew Baxter in the first para- 
graph of the first note is confirmed by an unpub- 








para- 
pub- 
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in the fourth paragraph scarcely needs the 
confirmation of handwriting to ascribe the 
note to Coleridge.) The first five sentences 
of the note, except for a few interpolated 
words, are taken (as Coleridge suggests) 
verbatim from Hartley On Man, and not as 
Lowes suggested from Newton’s Opticks.'* 
The other note in Coleridge’s hand is on 
“a mockery of a Fast” at Book IV, line 
489, and refers to Conciones ad Populum 
(in which the note was printed with minor 
variants in November 1795). Both these 
notes disappeared, with Coleridge’s contri- 
butions to the poem, in the second edition 
of Joan (Bristol, 1798); and the second note 
is not included in E. H. Coleridge’s variorum 
version of “ The Destiny of Nations.” 

Although Southey’s Preface to the first 
edition gives Coleridge credit only for pas- 
sages in Book II, intimate collaboration 
continued to the end of Book IV. In an 
annotated copy of Joan Coleridge claimed 
authorship of five lines in Book IV, and at 
the end of that Book writes: “ All the pre- 
ceding I gave my best advice in correcting. 
From this time Southey and I parted.—’’** 
Very shortly before that parting Southey had 
written of Coleridge as “ Corrector Plenipo- 
tent... . an office [we] mutually assume.”?** 
Southey’s uncle arrived in England about 20 
August, unwittingly to precipitate an open 
quarrel between Southey and Coleridge. 
Southey left the College Street establishment 
on 1 September. In the long accusing letter 
with which he pursued Southey in Novem- 
lished notebook entry of Coleridge’s written in 
November, 1827. 

“The reference to Newton is also from Hartley. 
See David Hartley, Observations on Man... (2 
vols, London 1791), I, 14. The Bristol Library 
held a copy of Newton’s Opticks, and Southey 
borrowed Maciaurin’s Newton in May 1795 
(Borrowings 57); but neither of these approximates 
to the language of Coleridge’s note. Southey was 
reading Hartley’s Observations in July-August 1794 
(Borrowings 21, 22), and borrowed it again January- 
March 1795 (Borrowing 36). Coleridge cites Hart- 
ley's Observations with Pistorius’s Additions in a 
note to “ Religious Musings” in his Poems, 1797 
(Coleridge’s Poems 1, 110; the original MS. note is 
in the British Museum copy of Cottle’s proof-sheets, 
Ashley 408). 

.“J. T. Brown’s transcript of Coleridge’s mar- 
ginalia in a copy of Joan of Arc (17196) was printed 
under the title ‘‘ Bibliomania ” in The North British 
Review, vol. XL (Feb.-May 1864), pp. 79-84; and 
again in Odds and Ends (Edinburgh 1867). A com- 
Parison of these marginalia with the letter cited in 
my note 19 below shows that they were written on 
or about 16 June 1814. Coleridge annotated another 
Rd the first edition, which E. H. Coleridge 


in Coleridge’s Poems I, 132; Il, 1027-30. 
“Bod. MS. (A), f. 158v. 
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ber, Coleridge writes: “I wrote with vast 
exertion of all my intellect the parts in the 
‘Joan of Arc,’ and I corrected that and other 
poems with greater interest than I should 
have felt for my own.”*” But when he re- 
read the poem in 1814 at Hood’s request, 
he notes at Book II, line 398: “These 
images imageless—these small capitals con- 
stituting personifications I despised even at 
that time; but was forced to introduce them 
to preserve the connexion with the 
machinery of the poem previously adopted 
by Southey.”** At the same time he wrote 
to Morgan, how in rereading Joan “I was 
really astonished, 1. at the school-boy 
wretched Allegoric Machinery—2. at the 
transmogrification of the fanatic Virago into 
a modern novel-pawing Proselyte of the age 
of Reason, a Tom Paine in Petticoats, . 

3. at the utter want of all rhythm in the 
verse, the monotiny [sic] & dead plumb 
down of the Pauses—& the absence of all 
Bone, Muscle, & Sinew in the single 
Lines.—”’* These strictures seem however to 
apply to Southey’s verse; for in Biographia 
Literaria (I, 16) Coleridge groups Book II 
of Joan of Arc with his shorter blank verse 
poems and Remorse as “not more below 
my present ideal in respect of the general 
tissue of the style than those of the latest 


date.” G. WHALLEY. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


” Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge 
(1895), I, 149. 

*8 J. T. Brown’s transcript; see my note 15 above. 

*E. K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(Oxford 1938), p. 358. 


MUSK AND AMBER 
(Continued from cxeviii. 25) 
Il. Ambergris 


The hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
Andrew Marvell. 
THE by-paths of commerce are as devious 
as the unaccountable alleyways of the 
City of London. There are curious and 
highly specialised trades of which few have 
any knowledge and fewer still any under- 
standing. Not many trades are stranger or 
smaller than the ambergris trade in which I 
was at one time required to play a part. It 
gave me opportunities for studying a very 
rare and mysterious product which fall to 
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few. This circumstance compels me to 
yield, albeit with great reluctance, to the 
need to lapse occasionally into the first per- 
son singular in the next few pages. 

To be frank, none of us knows much 
about ambergris but what little we do know 
is vitally important to anyone hazarding his 
money in, say, a hundredweight or so of 
what is probably the world’s rarest and most 
valuable animal product. That essential 
knowledge can only be mastered by experi- 
ence. As my late colleague, A. C. Stirling, 
from whom I learnt much, once aptly 
remarked, experience is very expensive to 
buy in the ambergris market. He and I, 
who probably knew a great deal more about 
ambergris than most people, once bought a 
very small piece of the precious white quality 
which was then literally worth its weight in 
gold. Later ‘on, but too late, we became 
suspicious of it. We broke it in half and 
found it had a wick. It was a worthless 
candle which had spent many years in the 
sea. Admittedly an inexcusable blunder, 
but all too easy to make. As far back as 
1616 Richard Cocks, a servant of the East 
India Company in Japan, wrote sadly home 
to London, where shipments of ambergris 
were eagerly awaited, “I was afeared to 
have meddled in ambergreese.” A _ very 
wise man! If you know all that is known 
of ambergris it amounts to so little that 
humility must guide the pen. What those 
to whom we peddled our ambergris, the 
perfumers and druggists, did with it is their 
secret. I know only what the text-books tell 
us and that is very little. 


* * * * * 


A few years ago an eminent man of 
science wrote that everyone knew that 
ambergris was the faeces of a whale. The 
absurdity of Macaulay’s famous ‘“ Every 
schoolboy knows .. .” pales before this 
astonishing remark, so ill-becoming a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Not very many people 
know what ambergris is and those who do 
know it is not the faeces of a whale. 

The belief that ambergris is somehow 
connected with amber, a fossil resin, long 
persisted and is not yet quite dead. ‘“ The 
sea,” wrote Francois Legaut in the seven- 
teenth century, “brings yellow amber and 
ambergreece”"—ambre jaune and ambre 
gris, yellow and grey amber. Two very 
different products, the one vegetable and the 
other animal, but they had two unusual 
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qualities in common. Both were of un- 
accountable origin and both were found 
washed up on the sea-shore. The Arabs 
called ambergris amber and unfortunately 
they persuaded the western world to do the 
same, with the result that Europeans con- 
stantly used the same word for amber and 
ambergris. In the records of the East India 
Company often the only clue to which was 
meant is whether the amber was outward 
cargo for sale to orientals for making beads 
or inward cargo bound for an eager London 
market. In the West African trade the use 
of the word amber for ambergris was still 
more persistent. In the indexes of modern 
editions of early travellers the two products 
frequently appear under the one name and it 
is seldom that the learned editors offer any 
elucidation. The confusion goes back a 
long way. “In India,” wrote John Huyghen 
van Linschoten in the sixteenth century, 
“they use it (amber). . . in many fair works 
with musk, civet, benzoin, and other sweet 
things mixed together, whereof they make 
fine apples and pears wrought about with 
silver and gold, which they bear (in their 
hands) to smell upon, and in the hafts of 
knives, handles of poignards which they 
make of silver, and amber within, which 
shineth through.” Ambergris in the “ fair 
works” no doubt, but certainly not in the 
handles of knives and poignards. Linscho- 
ten’s confusion of thought still persists and 
learned editors remain confounded. 
Ambergris is a product of the sperm 
whale, Physeter catodon Linnaeus, but only 
a very occasional sperm whale produces it. 
It almost certainly results from this whale’s 
diet consisting chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
the squid, also known as cuttle-fish and 
octopus, the indigestible horny mandibles or 
beaks of which are nearly always found 
embedded in ambergris. It is only their 
occasional absence which suggests the possi- 
bility of cuttle-fish beaks not being essential 
to the formation of ambergris.* How and 
why ambergris is formed is unknown. 
From the size of the beaks normally found 
in ambergris it would appear that the whale 
feeds only on comparatively small squids. 
Nevertheless, very large male sperm whales, 
perhaps 60 feet in length and weighing up 
to 70 tons, sometimes bear the marks of the 
large sucking discs and great claws or man- 
dibles of the giant squids which have 


‘* Ambrein, the chief odoriferous constituent of 
ambergris, is found in some kinds of cuttle-fish. 
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tentacles up to 30 feet in length. There is 
also other evidence that reports of titanic 
struggles between whales and giant serpent- 
like monsters, such as Frank T. Bullen in- 
dubitably witnessed, are not always mere 
travellers’ tales. 

Ambergris may be found in either the 
stomach or the intestines, unattached to the 
whale, in a series of lumps varying in size 
from a few ounces to a few pounds or as a 
single large lump. The biggest lump of 
which we have any reliable record came to 
London in 1913 and weighed 336 pounds. 
Since then there have been a few lumps 
weighing over 100 pounds but they are 
exceedingly rare. These very big lumps may 
block the intestine and cause the death of 
the whale. The smaller lumps are believed 
to be evacuated by the normal process of 
nature.’* Ambergris floats, so it may be 
found on the sea or cast up on the sea- 
shore, as well as in the carcass of a dead 
whale stranded or caught by whalers. Only 
avery small portion of ambergris evacuated 
by whales is ever discovered, largely because 
of the improbability of its being recognised, 
especially in these days of great scarcity, and 
partly because, buffeted by the waves, it 
tends to break up into small pieces before 
being washed ashore. What little ambergris 
now reaches the market comes, with rare 
exceptions, from whaling stations fortunate 
enough to catch a sperm whale with amber- 
gris in it, which few have ever done. We 
know of no single large lump having been 
picked up on the shore in the last generation 
or more. 

Lumps of ambergris have the appearance 
of water-worn stones, smoothed and 
polished by the constant movement of the 
stupendous intestines. They might well be 
taken for stones were it not for their com- 
paratively light weight and a_ texture 
sufficiently soft to yield to a thumb-nail. 
They are usually stratified and the cuttle-fish 
beaks are scattered through them like 
currants in a bun. The beaks do not, as 
might be expected, form a nucleus or core 
around which the strata have formed. 
Ambergris varies in colour from black to 
chalky white but usually it ranges from silver 
grey and pale golden to dark brown. The 
exposed surface of even the paler sorts is 
usually brown. The white, which is the 


* According to F. T. Bullen the mate of the 
Cachalot claimed to have taken ambergris from the 
rectum of a sperm whale. 
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rarest and most valuable, we believe to have 
spent a long time, perhaps years, in the sea, 
bleached by salt water and the sun, and, 
owing to attrition, it is only found in very 
small pieces of which the largest recorded 
one weighed 20 ounces. The black is usually 
of a sticky bituminous nature probably due 
to admixtures of blood and faecal matter. 
It has little value. Most ambergris falls 
between the extremes of white and black. 

The smell of ambergris varies almost as 
much as its colour. The white has a faint 
agreeably aromatic smell. The soft black 
usually stinks abominably. The intermediate 
grades, varying from silver grey to dark 
brown, have a fishy smell when fresh from a 
whale but this gradually passes, leaving a 
sweet, slightly musty odour which is some- 
times suggestive of the smell of the sea. In 
no case can ambergris be said to have a 
strong aromatic smell. So the Great Mogul 
was writing nonsense when he told James I 
that “as the smell of amber or as a garden 
of fragrant flowers whose beauty and odour 
is still increasing, so be assured my love 
shall grow and increase with yours.” 

This description is the best I can do, but 
it will be of poor assistance to optimistic 
searchers on the sea-shore. Identification 
is an expert’s job in which even the analyti- 
cal chemist can render little help. Within 
varying margins the specific gravity and 
melting points of ambergris are known 
physical constants, but they are shared with 
other substances sometimes found in and 
beside the sea. The difficulty of identifica- 
tion has led to many cruel disappointments. 
The saddest I recall was that of a young 
couple from Australia (where small pieces 
of ambergris are more frequently found than 
anywhere else) who had picked up what 
they believed to be a large lump and an 
assured fortune. A chemist had identified 
it for them and their kindly and solicitous 
bank manager had advised them to take it 
themselves to us to London in order to be 
sure that they got a fair price. They were 
poor but they managed to borrow the money 
for their passages to England. When they 
brought their treasure to us we had sadly 
to break the news that it was a valueless 
lump of spermaceti fit only for the dust-bin. 
Year after year bits of flotsam—usually 
spermaceti, sometimes gums but often un- 
identifiable substances—are consigned to 
London in the mistaken belief that they are 
ambergris. Doubtless a small tragedy of 
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shattered aoe lies behind many of these un 
little parcels. etn 
There is a possibility, though in recent con, 
decades an increasingly remote one, of find- g entr 
ing ambergris on almost any shore outside 6 au 
polar waters. Squids are very widely 3 s’ab 
distributed between the poles so the sperm § 5. tice 
whale has always been assured of an % + accl 
adequate food-supply anywhere in the gos 2us croi 
Seven Seas. It has a preference for tropical e4= SO§ de 
waters but makes seasonal migrations to _—" a30 a bon 
temperate regions. When sperm whales § 26 2 pre! 
were still plentiful and ambergris fairly fre- = - 3 teri 
quently found it came mostly from tropical | i“. par 
and sub-tropical shores. It was, however, a 3 To Enc 
good deal less rare on some shores than on gan Eee = mo 
others. This irregular distribution was due D S78 i—s gen 
to the varying incidence of the sperm whale 5 es sac 
population and to the set of winds and ocean 3 z con 
currents. There is some evidence that sperm ox 2 gal: 
whales particularly favoured the India Ocean 6% st qué 
but ambergris used to occur with frequency a >d g 3} la 1 
throughout the East, from the Cape of Good F) g _5 2 tol 
Hope to Japan. Another regular source of g i 2 2 mo 
supply was the north-west coast of Africa. rs ‘ z 3 a par 
The coasts of Brazil, Chile and Peru con- 2 | 8 s 4 pill 
tributed their quota. Even in these days of 8 5 3o¢ ~ tou 
great rarity the tendency for important finds 0 1Z ots > La 
to come from traditional sources remains £ ss < dor 
noticeable. E. W. BoviLt. se gq. E50 § Fn 
(To be continued) és BBE — de 
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NAPOLEON IN 1814 3 mee |e | i 

ERE are copies of two original letters, 8 2 <8 be lh 
which I inherited, the Mrs. Gape men- § te) et 
tioned therein being my great-great-aunt. ; % 2 vu 
The letters give a contemporary opinion : Ps du 
of Napoleon’s army and activities. Attached g 2 § &3s ) rey 
is also a skeleton pedigree showing the é S25 oda da’ 
persons named in the letters. 3 £2En, “age et 
It is observed that Paris capitulated on > 6592 | gs- do 
30th March 1814 and Louis XVIII returned 5 ugss |” de 
on Sth May 1814. zo te fac 
I have no other information about the eS g 2 | By | 
Curé of Mortrée and should be interested if TES alia —38 fre 
any reader could supply any other details. om Ps ~) . Al 
F. L. Ovtver. Fe) |—— , Le 

Captain (S.), R.N. é § : _ 

ty eo 3 

To Miss Marianne Gape, | >® Ses an 
Mrs. Boardman, George Street, 8 “98 Tobe ni 
Upper Ryde, Isle of Wight. a Es au 
Mortrée, le 6 Juillet 1814. Fa = res 


Ma chere et aimable demoiselle, in 
Pardonnez moi je vous supplie, si je vous 
qualifie encore demoiselle. J’ai cependant 
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un fort pressentement que vous étes dame 
et méme mére de famille. Ce n’est que par 
conjecture que cette idée m’est d’abord 
entrée dans la téte, ensuite elle s’y est fortifiée 
au point que j’en crois difficillement de 
s'abuser. Ne commetra on pas une injus- 
tice en pensant autrement? Car ce seroit 
accuser vOS compatriots d’etre stupides de 
croire que bon nombre d’entre eux frappés 
de votre merite, n’ont pas ambitionné le 
bonheur de posseder ce tresor. Ni’allez pas 
prendre ceci pour un compliment de galan- 
teries. Il n’en a pas la tournure, car je n’ai 
parlé ou voulu parler que de vos vertus. 
Encore pour ne pas effaroucher votre 
modestie, je me suis servi d’un terme 
generique de merite, terme vague, mais 
sachant que ma nation a été accusé et méme 
convaincu d’etre complimenteuse et pas trop 
galante, j'ai craint ce reproche cependant, 
que c’est 4 tort qu’on le feroit actuellement a 
la nouvelle france. Je veux dire la genera- 
tion depuis 10 jusqu’a 35 ans. Rien n’est 
moins galant que ces gaillards la, qui ne 
parlent que de combats, de sang et de 
pillage. Le francois est un singe, qui a 
toujours les yeux attaches sur son maitre. 
La providence dans sa colere nous avoit 
donne pour maitre ’homme le plus dis- 
gracieux, et le plus disgracié de la nature. 
Un regard farouche, des yeux etincellans 
de fureur, des taches pourprees sur la face 
livide. Tous les crimes etoient écrits sur 
la laide figure. Je n’Oublierai jamais 
lhorreur qu’ll m’inspira, force de l’approcher 
et de le haranguer il y a bientot 3ans. Ala 
vue du monstre que je meprisois je fus saisi 
d'une accés de haine si fort que je me 
repentis d’avoir entassé autant de mensonges 
dans une harangue. Un autre j’en empara 
et encensa ce vilain babouin. Ne croyez 
donc point le francois galant, enjoué, plein 
de prevenances et delicatessse. Ah, je suis 
fache de dire que c’est tout l’opposé. 


Vecrivis la semaine derniere a votre cher 
frere Mr Thom. Je la lui addressai a St. 
Albans, ne connaissant point son addresse a 
Londres. Je scais qu’il est membre du 
temple. Un de mes amis que vous avez vu 
a Brighton, me mande qu’il retourne en 
angleterre et qu’il part de paris jeudi. Je 
n'ai pas voulu laisser passer une occasion 
aussi favorable de vous presenter mon 
respectueux hommage, et de vous prier d’etre 
interpréte de ma reconnaissance auprés de 
Mr et de M¢ Gape, et de toute votre famille 
en general. 
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Plusieurs fois il m’est arrive de regretter 
ma prison d’angleterre. On m’a regale du 
doux espoir de connaitre les prisons im- 
periales. Alors je pensois a cette brave 
bonne femme thwitchell. Enfin dieu en soit 
loué, il n’a pas permis que je fisse connais- 
sance avec les geoliers imperiaux. 

Je commence A me retablir et me calmer. 
J'ai beaucoup de peine a ecrire; mes nerfs 
sont souffert, et je tremble beaucoup. “Le 
seul remede que j’emploie est déviter les 
objets qui pourroient me retracer des 
souvenirs douloureux. Je me contente de 
ce que j’ai sans desirer la moindre augmenta- 
tion de fortune, qui me generoit plus qu’elle 
ne me flatteroit. Je ne me demandois que 
la paix et le retablissement de nos bons et 
beaux princes. Dieu a comblé mes desirs. 
Je mourrai content. 

Cette lettre, ma chere demoiselle, n’est 
qu’une introduction a une plus ample corre- 
spondence; ou plutot c’est un moyen dont 
je me sers pour obtenir de vous la per- 
mission de vous ecrire, et la faveur 
d’apprendre de vos nouvelles, et de votre 
chere famille. Il y a longtems que j’en suis 
privé par la fureur d’un vilain corse. Cette 
raison le rendit encore plus laid 4 mes yeux. 

Daigner donc aussi travailler 4 ma gueri- 
son, en m’assurant que vous étes heureuse, 
et en ayant la bonté de me confier les faveurs 
que dieu a repandus sur vous et vos respect- 
ables parens, auxquels je vous prie de pré- 
senter l’assurance de mon_ respectueux 
attachement. 

Jai Vhonneur d’etre avec respect ‘et 
l’estime la plus distinguee, votre trés humble 
et obéissant serviteur 

Le Dangereux cure de Mortrée 
Mademoiselle 
a Mortrée dept de l’orne. 


To Mr Thom Gape, 
St Albans, Herts. 
A Mortrée, dept de l’orne. 
30 Juin L’an de salut, 1814. 
Monsieur et cher ami, 

Jai la confiance que la providence 
toujours attentive a proteger les bons a 
étendu ses faveurs particulieres sur vous et 
toute votre famille pendant ces années qui se 
sont écoulées si peniblement pour moi, si 
heureusement pour vous. C’est mon coeur 
qui le dit, il ne m’a presque jamais trompé. 

Vous avez peutetre été surpris de ne pas 
récevoir dés les premiers jours de notre 
miraculeuse delivrance des nouvelles de ma 
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part. Je la devois, je le sens, mais que vous 
aurois je ecrit? Je n’etois pas a moi. Les 
dangers auxquels j’ai été exposé, la joie in- 
dicible de me retrouver sous l’empire des 
enfans de henri 4, les soins, les conseils, le 
travail continuel que des évenemens et des 
circonstances d’une nature aussi majeure, 
ont cargé de moi dans la place que joccupe. 
Tout cela a tellement absorbé mon temps, 
que je ne me suis vu forcé de negliger bien 
des devoirs de la société. Enfin, dieu en 
soit beni, nous ne nous sommes pas assiégés 
par les polonais. De tous les brigands 4 la 
solds du corse, les polonais sont les plus 
voleurs. Tout nobles et catholiques qu’ils 
se pretendent, c’est un peuple méprisable. 

Aprés eux mais seulement d’un pouce 
suivent les francois, je parle des soldats. 
Vous ne trouverez chez les uns et chez les 
autres ni sentimens ni honneur. C’est la lie 
de l’europe. J'ai eu le tems d’etudier cette 
exécrable race de singes a face humaine. 
Car cet abominable corse, qui avoit en lui 
une certaine vertu d’attraction pour tout ce 
qui etoit bas et infame, se defiant de la 
fidelité des normans repandit tout a coup 
sur notre pays un deluge de tout ce qu'il 
avait dans son armee de plus semblable a 
lui. Dans un jour nos villes, nos bourgs, nos 
villages, les maisons les plus solitaires furent 
inondées d’une armée de bandits qui ne par- 
loient que de tuer et de piller. 

Heureusement le jour méme de leur 
arrivée la majeure partie de la population 
étoit occupée a écouter cette effroyable 
canonade de paris. Toutes les eminences 
etoient couvertes de personnes absorbées 
dans la meditation la plus grave. Ils y 
vinrent aussi ces farouches satellites du 
tyran et a chaque detonation vous eussiez 
vu l’effroi, la rage et le desespoir se joindre 
sur leurs faces. N’est il pas surprenant que 
nous ayons entendu aussi distinctement cette 
tempéte a la distance de 144 milles. Elle a 
cependant été entendue 30 milles encore plus 
loin. 

Jugez, mon bon ami, dans ces circon- 
stances aussi terribles avec quelle anxiété 
on attendait les nouvelles. Aussi sur un 
simple rapport d'un inconnu qui annonca 
que paris etoit pris ce fut une eruption 
spontanée et generale de joie. Nous sommes 
delivrés du monstre. 

Il ne mangera plus nos enfans. Qu’on 
l'inferme dans une cage de fer, qu’on le 
promene dans toute l’europe, sous le nom 
de tigre imperial. II fallait que nous fussions 
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bien malheureux pour nous _ entendre 
regarder comme une faveur du ciel la prise 
de paris. 

Avant ce grand événement, j’etois depuis 
15 jours en allarmes personnelles. Deux 
alguazils de la police m/’abordent assez 
brutalement. Vous étes un tel, me dirent ils; 
oui; eh bien, voici un ordre qui vous con- 
cerne. J’appris a mon grand etonnement que 
je conspirais avec  I’angleterre contre 
l'empereur &c. Ils m’accompagnent jusqu’a 
ma maison, me forcent de leur indiquer mes 
papiers, ma chambre, mon secretaire. Pen- 
dant trois heures ils fourragerent ma corre- 
spondence. Je vis actuellement toutes les 
fois que je pense aux ridicules questions 
qu’ils me firent sur une lettre de Miss 
Marianne, votre aimable soeur, qu'lls 
trouverent. Est elle affectionée a l’empereur? 
me disoient ils; et pourquoi? elle est anglaise 
ainsi que je vous ai dit; qu’est ce que c’est 
qu'un street dont il est parlé et ce joe, qui 
est un brave marin? Enfin apres s’étre 
emparé d’une douzaine de lettres, en avoir 
fait un paquet avec un proces verbal qu'il 
me fallait signer, avoir mis les scellés sur 
mon secretaire, ils me dirent qu’ils alloient 
depécher le paquet au ministre de la police, 
qui avoit une liste de toutes les personnes 
suspectes. Je n’etois pas le premier mais le 
cinquieme ils me flatterent de l’esperance 
tres agréable de connaitre vincennes, mais 
dieu en a ordonné autrement. II a tonne 
du haut des cieux sur cette maudite englance. 
Ils ont disparu. On a eu I’attention de me 
renvoyer mes lettres avec de belles excuses. 
Mais ces complimens ne me rendront pas 
ma santé alterée par ces contrarietés. 

J'ai cruellement souffert. La peur, l’indig- 
nation, la vengeance, tous les sentimens 
douloureux ont boulverse mon coeur et mon 
esprit. Ce passage subit de la mort a la 
vie m’a été prejudiciable. La secousse a 
été trop violent. Rien ne m’amuse ni ne 
m’attache. Tout m’ennuye et m’est insipide, 
méme les soins de l’amitié. Quand une fievre 
lente qui me mine vient a me quitter, je reste 
comme un imbecile. D/’ailleurs mon etat 
m’expose a etre le temoin et le confident de 
tant de douleurs irremediables, que ce firoit 
une entreprise vaine de penser a tranquiliser 
mon sang. 

Ah, le monstre de corse, il nous a telle- 
ment saignés et prisonnés qu'il ne nous reste 
que des yeux pour pleurer. Mais, ne direz 
vous, nous vous a rendu les bourbons. 
est vrai. Vous avez acquis une gloire 
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immortelle, et un droit imperissable 4 la 
reconnaissance de tout ce qui est virtueux 
en france, mais, cher ami, faut il le dire a la 
honte de ma nation, la moitié est démoriliséé, 
abrutie, un degré audessus des sauvages. 

Tout ce qui a approché de cette béte 
feroce, a été corrompu, et son atmosphere 
se tendoit bien loin. J’admire ces bons 
princes, cette sainte princesse qui n’ont pas 
desesperé de la tache, et qui ont gracieuse- 
ment entrepris de nous rendre 4 la civilisa- 
tion, au bon sans, a Il’humanité. 

D’apres ce que je viens de vous dire, bon 
et cher ami, vous daignerez m’excuser si j’ai 
mis tant de lenteur a m’informer de vous et 
de votre chere famille, car j'aime a croire 
quelle est toute heureuse, jouissant de la 
paix et de la santé. Il y a quatre ans que 
je n’en ai recu de nouvelles. Les dernieres 
me furent apportees par un de mes amis 
qui revenoit en france. Melle votre soeur 
ainée a la quelle j'ai obligation de cette lettre 
me marquoit que Mr Gape avoit un mal a 
la gorge qu’elle esperoit que cette encom- 
modité ne seroit rien. Cette idee s'est 
presentée a mon imagination mille fois 
depuis je n’ ai pas vu une personne ayant la 
diglutition difficile, ou cette petite toux qui 
vient du serrement du larince, qui parait 
sur tout quand on parle, que je ne les aye 
scrupuleusement interrogés, car je ne 
m’occupe plus que des miseres de la nature 
humaine. 

Pour Madame Gape, Melle me disoit 
qu'elle etoit grasse et gaie. Elle me parloit 
aussi de MM georges et joe, ainsi que de 
Miss Janes. Je lui repondis, je crois bien 
inutilement, j’eus la hardiesse l’an dernier 
vous addresser une lettre toute decachetée 
ainsi la vouloit la police. J’ai secoué mes 
entraves, je suis libre, regeneré francois, je 
sens deja que la plaisanterie m’echappe que 
le sang revient dans mes veines. J’ai meme 
penser a aller vous voir pour vous 
Tenouveller les assurances de mon 
devouement. 

Le Dangereux curé de Mortrée 
a Mortrée dept de l’orne. 
Honorez moi d’une reponse, je vous prie. 
Elle me fera plus de bien que tous les julips 
de la pharmacopié de londres et de paris Je 
vous prie de me rappeller au souvenir de 
tous vos bons parens, tantes et notanment 
des dames Mary fothergill et Mde Brown, 
ainsi que des Mdes Gape et Grimstone, bien 
entendu que Miss Mariann et Miss Janes, 
ainsi que toute famille ont les premiers droits 
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a mon respect. J’ecrirai a Miss Maryanne 
sous peu de jours. 


JANE AUSTEN AND CHODERLOS 
DE LACLOS 


iu has usually been agreed that Lady Susan 

differs in tone from Jane Austen’s other 
minor and major works, though some critics, 
including Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, have seen in 
it the model for Mansfield Park. It has also 
been suggested that both Lady Susan and 
Mary Crawford may owe some of their 
agreeable qualities to Eliza de Feuillide, who, 
in the words of Dr. R. W. Chapman, “ came 
to stay at Steventon, bringing with her a 
command of the French language, know- 
ledge of the French court, and a talent for 
theatricals.” (Jane Austen: Facts and 
Problems, p. 32.) May she not have intro- 
duced Jane Austen to the celebrated novel 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses? Eliza Hancock 
had married the Comte de Feuillide in 1781, 
and the novel by Choderlos de Laclos was 
published in the following year, achieving a 
great succés de scandale. Laclos shared 
with Jane Austen an admiration for the 
novels of Fanny Burney, and published in 
1784 an extended article, summarising and 
reviewing Cecilia, in three numbers of the 
Mercure de France. (See Choderlos de 
Laclos, Oeuvres Completes, la bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade, p. 884.) 


Lady Susan and Mary Crawford have 
the same polish, cynicism, and ruthlessness 
as la Marquise de Merteuil in Laclos’ novel, 
while Henry Crawford possesses a similar 
combination of intelligence and _ heartless- 
ness as Valmont. Edmund Bertram and 
Fanny Price represent in a more than usually 
rigid form Jane Austen’s own moral stan- 
dards by which she criticises the characters 
who, in the words of Mr. Knightley about 
Frank Churchill, “may be very ‘ aimable,” 
have very good manners, and be very agree- 
able; but .. . can have no English delicacy 
towards the feelings of other people: nothing 
really amiable about” them. (Emma, ed. 
R. W. Chapman, p. 149.) 

Eliza de Feuillide arrived at Steventon late 
in 1792, probably in September. The earliest 
date of composition of Lady Susan that has 
been suggested (by Mrs. Q. D. Leavis) is 
sometime before the end of 1797. 


FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 
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KEATS, MARY TIGHE, AND OTHERS 


N his book “Keats and Mary Tighe” 

(1928) Mr. Earle V. Weller noted a great 
many parallels between the works of the 
two poets and tried to show that the greater 
poet owed a good deal to the lesser. The 
cumulative effect of Mr. Weller’s parallels 
is quite convincing, even without Keats’ own 
statement that he was once very impressed 
by Mrs. Tighe’s work, but, as Mr. Weller 
himself admits, many of the parallels are in 
themselves insignificant. In view of this I 
am rather surprised that Mr. Weller should 
have omitted to note certain parallels which, 
in my view, are at least as significant as 
most of those he does note. Some of these 
additional similarities extend over fairly 
long passages and involve parallels of idea 
or of construction as much as of diction: 
others are similarities of word or phrase. I 
offer them here in the hope that other readers 
may be able to extend them or comment 
upon them. 

(1). Stanza 45 of Canto 1 of Tighe’s 
Psyche reads: 

Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For now the pompous a opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 

Through halls high domed, enriched with sculp- 

tured pride, ; 

While gay saloons appeared on either side, 

In splendid vista opening to her sight ; 

And all with precious gems so beautified, 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

That — the beams of heaven emit such lustre 

right. 

In his notes on this stanza, Mr. Weller 
compares the first line with “The silver 
lamp, the ravishment, the wonder” (“I 
Stood Tiptoe ” 147), and line 2 with “ When 
these enchanted portals opened wide” (“Full 
many a dreary hour,” 33). I would suggest 
a comparison with Endymion 2: 254-264: 

While astonishment 

With deep-drawn sighs was quieting, he went 

Into a marble gallery, passing through 

A mimic temple, so complete and true 

In sacred custom, that he well nigh fear’d 

To search it inwards ; whence far off appear’d, 

Through a long pillar’d vista, a fair shrine, 

And just beyond, on light tiptoe divine, 

A quiver’d Dian. Stepping awfully, 

The youth approach’d; oft turning his veil’d eye 

Down sidelong aisles, and into niches old. 

The principal similarity here is in the 
general situation. Both Psyche and 
Endymion are timidly exploring a series of 
halls and galleries, though the atmosphere 
in Psyche is voluptuous while that in 
Endymion is religious. Psyche’s “ wonder ” 
is similar to Endymion’s “ astonishment ”; 
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Psyche stole “ with timid foot,” and Endy. 
mion “well nigh feared” to search the 
temple. For Psyche, “saloons appeared on 
either side in splendid vista,” and Endymion 
looked down “sidelong aisles” and saw a 
shrine “ through a long pillar’d vista.” 

In his Introduction, Mr. Weller says that 
of all Keats’ poems, “ The Eve of St. Agnes” 
probably owes most to Mrs. Tighe, and he 
goes on: “In both poems there are high 
domed halls adorned with sculptured pride,” 
There are certainly “sculptured dead” in 
the chapel aisle, and there are also “ carved 
angels” in “ St. Agnes,” but “ high domed” 
does not seem to me to be a good description 
of the “level chambers” of that poem. 
“High domed” reminds me rather of the 
“old sanctuary with roof august, Builded so 
high” (“ Fall of Hyperion ” 1: 62-63) which 
is also called “that eternal domed monv- 
ment” (line 71). 

(2). Psyche, Canto 1, stanza 48, reads: 

Now through the hall melodious music stole, 

And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands, 

Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bowl, 

The lute and viol touched by unseen hands 

Aid the soft voices of the choral bands ; 

O’er the full board a brighter lustre beams 

Than Persia’s monarch at his feast commands: 

For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 

To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial 

streams. 

Again the principal similarity is a general 
one, and one immediately thinks of the pre- 
paration of the wedding feast in “ Lamia” 
(2: 117 et seq.). The “ melodious music” 
and the “soft voices” remind us that in 
“Lamia” “soft went the music the soft air 
along ” (2: 199); Psyche had “ nectar ” while 
Lamia had “ nectarous cheer” at her feast; 
the “‘ unseen hands” might almost belong to 
Lamia’s “ viewless servants” (2: 136); and 
the “ brighter lustre ” of the board in Tighe’s 
poem recalls that Lamia’s banquet room was 
“of wealthy lustre” (2: 173). 

(3). Lines 1 to 7 of Psyche, Canto 2, 
stanza 18, read: 

Illumined bright now shines the splendid dome, 

Melodious accents her arrival hail : 

But not the torches’ blaze can chase the ‘i 

And all the soothing powers of music fail ; 

Trembling she seeks her couch with horror pale, 

But first a lamp conceals in secret shade, 

While unknown terrors all her soul assail. 

Mr. Weller notices the “ bright ” in line ! 
and “torches” in line 3 and compares “a 
bright torch” in Keats’ “ Psyche,” line 66. 
To me, this passage seems to contain i 
attenuated form some of the elements which 
went to the making of Keats’ description of 
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Hyperion’s distress (“ Hyperion” 1: 166- 
195). Tighe’s “ splendid dome ” “ illumined 
bright” is like Hyperion’s “ palace bright ” 
(1: 176) with its “arches and domes” (1: 
180). ‘‘ Melodious accents” hail Psyche’s 
arrival, just as “sweet and wandering 
sounds, slow-breathed melodies” welcome 
Hyperion (1: 207-208), but just as with 
Psyche “all the soothing powers of music 
fail,” so Hyperion finds little comfort in 
music, for he renounces “slumber in the 
arms of melody” (1: 193). While Psyche 
“seeks her couch,’ however, Hyperion 
ignores his “ exalted couch” (1: 192). Both 
palaces are dark: in Psyche’s there is 
“gloom,” and in Hyperion’s eagle’s wings 
“darkened the place” (1: 184), and later 
Hyperion speaks of spectres “ busy in a cold, 
cold gloom” (1: 229). Psyche was 
“trembling,” but Hyperion “ shuddered ” (1: 
170); she was “ with horror pale” and “ un- 
known terrors all her soul assail,” while 
“horrors, portion’d to a giant nerve, oft 
made Hyperion ache” (1: 175-176), and 
these “‘ horrors,” we learn later, are “ Phan- 
toms pale” (255). 

(4). Psyche, Canto 3, stanza 12, line 6, 
reads : 

While in acceptance of the new command... 

Mr. Weller gives no parallel, but there 
seems to be some _ similarity with 
“Hyperion” 1: 60: 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command .. . 


(5). The next passage from Mrs. Tighe’s 
Psyche is rather long, and extends from 
3: 27: 6 to the end of 3: 29. 


Nor was this all, for as the tumult rose, 

Sudden more thick than swarm of summer bees, 
The secret dens their venomed hoards (1) disclose, 
And horror at the sight her vital spirits froze. 


Hissing aloud with undulations dire, 
Their forked tongues unnumbered 
_ Show (2) 

Their tainted breaths emitting poisonous fire, 
All turn on Psyche as their mortal foe ; 
But he whose arm was never weak or slow, 
Now rushed before her with resistless spring, 
On either side the oft-repeated blow 
Repulsed the malice of their deadly sting, (3) 
While sparks of wrathful fire from their fierce 
; jaws (4) they fling. 
“Fly, Psyche! these are slander’s hellish brood! 
Contest I know is vain,” her champion cried. 
Her passage now the opposing train withstood ; 
Struck with disgust their hideous forms she spied, 
For lo! each silken veil is thrown aside, 
And foul deformity and filth obscene (5) 

ith monstrous shapes appear on every side; (6) 
But vanished is their fair and treacherous 

queen, (7) 

And with her every i that decked the en- 


Serpents 


chanted scene. 
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Mr. Weller has no notes on this passage, 
but it seems to me to bear some resemblance 
to Keats’ description of Circe’s victims in 
Endymion 3: 490-513, especially the 
following : 

In thicket hid I cursed the haggard scene— 

The banquet of my arms, my arbour queen, 

Seated upon an uptorn forest root ; 

And all around her shapes, wizard and brute, 

Laughing, and wailing, groveling, ——- : 

Showing tooth, tusk, and venom-bag, and sting! 

O such deformities! 

(497-503) 


The parallels here can probably be shown 
best in tabular form: 


Tighe Keats 

1. venomed hoards venom-bag (502) 

2. serpents serpenting (501) 

3. sting sting (502) 

4. fierce jaws shaggy jaws (513) | 

5. foul deformity oon deformities! 

6. With monstrous And all around her 
shapes appear on_ shapes, wizard and 
every side brute (500) 

7. their fair and  =~wmy arbour queen (498) 


treacherous queen 

the enchanted scene the haggard scene (497) 
(6). Psyche 6: 5: 1-3, reads: 

Through the hard season Love with plaintive note 
Like the kind red-breast tenderly shall sing, 


Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful 
throat... 


This passage starts a brief peal of echoes 
in my mind, but this may be a purely personal 
reaction. It is evident that the passage did 
not have the same effect on Mr. Weller, for 
he has no note on these lines. The “ plain- 
tive note” reminds me of the “ plaintive 
anthem” of the nightingale in Keats’ Ode, 
and the red-breast “ which swells . . . its tune- 
ful throat” reminds me not so much of the 
red-breast in Keats’ “Autumn” as of 
another nightingale, the one in “The Eve 
of St. Agnes” which “should swell her 
throat in vain.” Tighe uses a similar phrase 
in 3: Si: 6: 

“*He plumes his wings, and through his swelling 

throat...” 
Mr. Weller has no note on this line either. 

(7). In his Introduction, Mr. Weller says: 
“ Apart from the startling similarity of word 
groups, there are echoes that reveal how 
deeply Keats had absorbed the rhythm of 
the Tighe poem.” He then quotes certain 
passages in support of this view. But he 
seems to have overlooked one parallel which 
I think could have been cited. 

Psyche 6: 11: 1-4 reads: 


Too faithful heart! thou never canst retrieve 
Thy withered hopes: conceal the cruel pain! 
O’er thy lost treasure still in silence grieve; 
But never to the unfeeling ear complain. . . 


oo 





Mr. Weller compares “ cruel pain” in line 
2 with “Hyperion” 1: 44: “Though an 
immortal she felt cruel pain,” but I think I 
can detect three echoes of Tighe’s lines in 
stanza 2 of Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn”: 

1. “ Too faithful heart! thou never canst 
retrieve” seems to find an echo in “ Bold 
lover, never, never canst thou kiss.” 

2. “Grieve” is used in both passages. 
Tighe has “ still in silence grieve ” and Keats 
has “ yet do not grieve.” 

3. Tighe’s “ never to the unfeeling ear” is 
similar to Keats’ “ not to the sensual ear.” 

(8). In her poem “Written at Scar- 
borough,” Mary Tighe has 

I hear far off the sullen ocean’s roar, 

Where the rude wave just sweeps the leve] shore, 


Or bursts upon the rocks with whitening 
foam... 


Mr. Weller compares “ Enormous chasms, 
where all foam and roar” (Endymion 2: 
601), and “The ponderous syllables, like 
sullen waves” (“‘ Hyperion” 2: 305). 

“Sullen,” as an epithet for the sea, seems 
to be fairly common in the poetic diction 
of the 18th century (to which Tighe’s poems 
belong). For instance “ sullen shore ” occurs 
in a poem by Samuel Rogers (whom Keats 
“did not admire ”); “ sullen tide” is used by 
William Lisle Bowles; and Thomson has 
“sullen deeps” and “sullen seas” (“ Win- 
ter” 711, 997). The “Hyperion” phrase, 
“sullen waves,” occurs in Thomson’s 
“Summer ” 1050: “ Heard, nightly plunged 
amid the sullen waves.” It also appears 
twice in Brown’s Britannia’s Pastorals: 
“Nor all the mutt’ring of the sullen waves ”’ 
(1: 2: 892) and “ As still as midnight were 
the sullen waves” (2: 1: 62). 

(9). In his article in PMLA 42 (1927), Mr. 
Weller says: “In his early work Keats shows 
a fondness for the compound adjective 
*dove-like. It appears in his lines on 
*“Woman’ written in 1815 and twice in 
Endymion (2: 870 and 4: 65). Tighe has: 
“Her placid eye with dove-like softness 
beamed.’ ” 

In the second of the two Endymion pas- 
sages Keats applies “ dove-like” to “ eyes,” 
and it may be worth noting that Herrick (a 
copy of whose poems was among Keats’ 
books) uses the phrase “dove-like eyes” 
twice, in “ The Bag of the Bee” and “ The 
New Yeeres Gift.” 

(10). Professor Douglas Bush, in “ Mytho- 
logy and the Romantic Tradition in English 
Poetry,” says of Keats’ “Ode to Psyche”: 
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“Among Mr. Earle V. Weller’s more 
plausible parallels with Mrs.  Tighe's 
‘Psyche’ are ‘untrodden,’ ‘ virgin-choir; 


.99 


“dear remembrance. But at least two of 
these are found in other poets, and there 
may well be other instances that I have not 
noticed. Mr. Weller compares Keats’ “Ip 
some untrodden region of my mind” with 
Tighe’s “Fair Psyche through untrodden 
forests went ” (1: 1: 4). However, we find “A 
path untrodden but of beasts” in William 
Browne (Britannia’s Pastorals 1: 1: 500); 
Thomson has “solitary woods, By human 
foot untrod” (“ Summer,” 188-9); and in 
Samuel Rogers’ poem “Written at Meil- 
lerie”’ (published in Poems 1816) there is 
“that dark untrodden grove.” Rogers can 
provide another parallel with Keats 
“Psyche”: ‘“ Soft may we breathe the mid- 
night hours away” (“Written in a Sick 
Chamber,” published in Poems 1816) could 
be compared with “upon the midnight 
hours” (Keats, line 45). 

I have not found another parallel for 
“ virgin-choir,” though Herrick has a passage 
which reminds me of Keats’ Ode: 

With golden Censers, and with Incense, here, 

Before they Virgin-Altar I appeare . . . 

(“ To God.”) 

“Dear remembrance” occurs not only in 
Tighe but also in the poems of Thomas Rus- 
sell (1762-1788), who was admired by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and whose works were 
available to Keats in Volume 41 of The 
Works of the British Poets 1808, edited by 
Thomas Park (who lived in Hampstead 
between 1804 and his death in 1834, and 
who is described by Professor Bush as 
“ Dilke’s neighbour”). Whether Keats knew 
Russell’s work I cannot say, but there area 
few similarities which may be worth noting, 
apart from ‘dear remembrance” in Rus- 
sell’s “The Maniac.” In Sonnet 3 Russell 


has “thy domes with turrets crowned,” | 


which can be compared with the description 


of Cybele in Endymion 2: 643: “and front ! 
I think, | 
however, that Keats’ phrase probably came | 


death-pale with turrets crowned.” 


from Lempriére’s description of Cybele, 
“her head was crowned with rising turrets, 
perhaps reinforced by Sandys’ “ The mother, 


crown’d with towers,” and by the engraving © 


and description in Spence’s Polymetis. 
Also in Sonnet 3 Russell has “ mid silent 
shades of high-embowering trees,” which 
may be compared with Endymion 2: 389: 
“A chamber myrtle-wall’d, embowered 
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high,” though there is perhaps a common 
source in Milton’s 
Where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d imbower 
(Paradise Lost 1 303-4). 
In his Sonnet 7 Russell has “ He poured 
his soul,” an expression used by Keats in 
stanza 6 of “Ode to a Nightingale”: 
“While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad.” Thomson uses the same expression 
in The Seasons: 
Hence the glossy kind... 
Pour forth their little souls .. . 
(‘‘ Spring ” 620); 
lovers steal, 
And pour their souls in transport .. . 
(‘ Summer ”’ 1399) ; 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love... . 
(“* Winter ” 648). 
And of course, there is the similar expres- 
sion in Gray’s “ Ode on the Spring”: “* The 
Attic warbler pours her throat.” 
Also in stanza 6 of “ Nightingale” Keats 
uses the word “ darkling,” and Russell uses 
the word in his Sonnet 11: 


And drew me darkling far from truth aside. 


Mr. Weller says: “In Tighe’s poem too you 
will find the word ‘ darkling’ used not as an 
adverb as it is found invariably in Shake- 
speare and Milton but as an adjective as it 
isalways employed by Keats.” Mr. Weller’s 
“always ” suggests that Keats used the word 
fairly often, but in fact he uses it only twice; 
he uses it as an adjective in “St. Agnes” 
(“a darkling way”), but in “ Nightingale ” 
(“Darkling I listen”) the usage is surely 
very similar to that of Russell, that is it is 
difficult to decide whether the word is used 
adjectivally or adverbially. 

In his Sonnet 21 Russell has “ delicious 
poison,” which reminds me of Keats’ 
“delicious poisoner” in Endymion 3: 987. 
Both Russell and Keats were probably think- 
ing either of Shakespeare’s “ most delicious 
poison” (Antony and Cleopatra 1: 5) or of 
Pope’s use of “ delicious poison ” in “ Eloisa 
to Abelard” 122. Professor Tillotson 
Suggests to me that Pope’s use was a more 
obvious source in 1800-1820 even than 
Antony and Cleopatra. In Russell’s next 
sonnet (22), he has “ And pleasure sickens, 
till it turns to pain,” which, especially if 
taken with the “delicious poison,” seems 
similar to Keats’ “And aching pleasure 
nigh Turning to poison . . .” in 

Melancholy.” 

I do not suggest that there is sufficient 
evidence to establish Keats’ knowledge of 
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Russell’s work. What, I think, is important 
is the fact that many of the expressions, 
rhythms, and ideas that we may regard as 
Keats’ debt to a particular author are more 
likely to be part of a common stock which 
he, and others, could hardly help drawing 
from. When, for instance, Keats (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) borrows from 
Mrs. Tighe, he is simultaneously borrowing 
from his reading of those poets to whom she 
was indebted. The danger inherent in a 
special study like that of Mr. Weller is that 
it tends to obscure these facts. Nevertheless, 
the evidence offered by Mr. Weller, 
supported perhaps by that offered here, does 
show that Keats was well acquainted with 
the works of Mary Tighe—among many 


others. C. W. GILLaM. 


AN AMERICAN ARTHUR YOUNG 


pe men who work hardest live longest? 

Sometimes it seems likely. Both Arthur 
Young and Norman J. Colman ( -1911), 
first U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, worked 
hard for the advancement of farming in 
their respective countries. Both did an 
enormous amount of writing about it. Both 
engaged in a great many other activities, 
farming and travelling. Both became 
officials, Young the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Board of Agriculture, Col- 
man first Commissioner and then Secretary 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

These two men’s lives followed a strangely 
similar pattern in widely different places. 
Arthur Young came of a family of minor 
squires in Suffolk; Colman from a family of 
farmers who had settled in New York State 
in the 18th century. Each was fated to 
become a protagonist of better farming 
throughout the arduous years of a long life. 

Colman had a modest education and his 
first attempt at earning a living was the 
establishment of a school in Kentucky. 
Owing to illness this failed and he moved 
away to study law. He became a lawyer 
and after various transfers settled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, where he was to spend the 
rest of his life. 

Here, after a few years, he abandoned law 
as he had teaching, and devoted himself to 
farming. He bought a small farm at Creve 
Coeur Lake just outside St. Louis. This was 
a more successful venture than any of 
Arthur Young’s attempts at practical farm- 
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ing, and, when it had been expanded to some 
250 acres, was used by Colman as an experi- 
mental farm that became known as Colman’s 
Station. At the same time he established a 
nursery for orchard and forest trees, because 
he had quite a faith in the future of fruit 
growing in Missouri, and could already per- 
ceive the disastrous effects of current farming 
methods in causing soil erosion. His pur- 
chase of a local farming periodical, “ The 
Valley Farmer,” in 1855 supplied him with a 
means of disseminating his opinions and of 
securing those of other farmers who were 
anxious to improve local practice and profit. 

Six years before Colman acquired it, “ The 
Valley Farmer” had already stated that the 
soil was being rapidly exhausted by injudi- 
cious cultivation. James R. Hammond, a 
farmer of Cooper County, added his 
criticism to that of the paper in 1849. 
“ Farming here,” he wrote, “ is conducted on 
the regular skinning system, taking every- 
thing and returning nothing, and new as the 
country is, numbers of farms are beginning 
to feel and to show the effects of it. Crops 
on land that has been in cultivation for 10 
to 15 and 20 years, are beginning to grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less.” The 
trouble was in the farmers’ constant anxiety 
to increase their acreage of corn (maize) with 
the result that their cultivation was very light 
and their manuring negligible. 

Colman invited farmers, who were using 
other methods and finding them profitable, 
to describe their systems in “The Valley 
Farmer.” In the following autumn of 1856 
he made a lecture tour through Missouri 
with the avowed object of arousing discus- 
sion and provoking criticism amongst 
farmers. This was the first of many such 
tours. There were many who thought with 
Colman, but there was, as ever, a great deal 
of inertia, even amongst intelligent men who 
continued ‘“‘ to employ hopelessly antiquated 
methods of farming year after year,” and 
whose exhausted and abandoned fields, 
poorly fed scrub-stock, and dilapidated farm 
buildings showed how necessary a better 
system was. 

The methods suggested to improve these 
conditions are almost identical with those 
proposed by Young and others a century 
earlier in England. The arable must be well 
manured and limed, thorough cultivation, 
deep ploughing, land drainage, regular 
systems of crop rotations, mixed farming, 
and seeding down exhausted arable to grass 
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were paramount. Good breeds of stock 
must replace the poor yielding scrub cattle 
that defaced the landscape, and livestock 
must be regularly and sufficiently fed. They 
must be sheltered in wet and cold weather, 
Well fed, high grade livestock would pro. 
vide an abundant supply of the good manure 
essential to the maintenance of soil fertility 
in the days before artificials. 

“The Valley Farmer” was a powerful 
protagonist of all these things, and, in 
support of Colman’s belief in fruit and vine 
growing, had a strong horticultural depart. 
ment. A section was devoted to the interests 
of the farmer’s wife and family under the 
heading, “ The Home Circle,” something that 
played no part in any of Arthur Young's 
publications. In 1865 he changed the name 
of the paper to Colman’s Rural World and 
Valley Farmer; in 1868 he dropped the 
Valley Farmer and the paper became a 
weekly, Colman’s Rural World, until it was 
absorbed by the Journal of Agriculture in 
1916, five years after his death in 1911. 

Publishing the paper and organising exten- 
sive lectures could not absorb all Colman’s 
energies. Unlike most of our national agri- 
cultural writers he was a successful breeder 
of trotting horses, Poland China pigs and 
Jersey cattle, as well as nursery-man. His 
experiments in fruit-growing, though they 
perhaps did not amount to the enormous 
number of three thousand experiments 
claimed to have been made by Arthur 
Young, were an important contribution to 
the orchard culture of the area. To 
encourage this development Colman founded 
The Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
and represented Missouri on the American 
Pomological Society. 

Indeed his public activities were legion. 
He was for forty years a member of the 
board of curators of the University of 
Missouri and prominent in the early history 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture. He 
also interested himself in agricultural 
politics. 

All this made him prominent in the ranks 
of leading farmers. When Grover Cleveland 
became President of the United States in 
1885, he was a natural selection for the post 
of Commissioner of Agriculture. Four 
years later in 1889 the Department of Agri- 
culture achieved cabinet status, and Col- 
man became its first secretary. 

Before Colman’s appointment a few states 
had established Agricultural Experimental 
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Stations. This was a development with 
which he was in complete sympathy, and 
was in line with what he wanted the Depart- 
ment to undertake. Already it was receiv- 
ing enquiries from all over the country for 
scientific information on which successful 
farming could be based. One of the most 
important things required was the agricul- 
tural colleges to carry out a series of investi- 
gations simultaneously in all parts of the 
country to provide this information. 

This was only possible if a better under- 
standing between the existing experiment 
stations, and more co-operation between 
them and the agricultural colleges and the 
Dept. of Agriculture could be arranged. All 
Colman’s tact and personality were brought 
into play to overcome the inertia, political 
jealousy, and other obstacles, but he was 
finally successful. The agricultural col- 
leges were persuaded that a major part of 
their functions was to undertake experi- 
mental work, and federally endowed experi- 
ment stations were set up in every state in 
the country. The work of these stations 
has been of increasing value ever since, and 
forms an enduring monument to Colman’s 
memory. 

It is inevitable that such a man should 
have one or two favourite predilections. 
Colman’s were sheep and sorghum. The 
former was well founded; the latter after 
years of effort was not successful on the 
scale that Colman hoped for. Another crop 
that proved physically and economically 
profitable in the middle west was the soya 
bean introduced from Korea. It has mani- 
fold uses. Again when land became clover- 
sick, as it had done in England towards the 
end of the 18th century, lespedeza was 
introduced in its place. This was a different 
remedy from that practised in this country 
where a modification of the rotation was 
found the best cure. 

Colman was a man of far vision. He fore- 
saw the results of the denudation of the 
forests by the lumber interests. He per- 
ceived the need for good country roads in 
addition to the railway network. In many 
ways he resembled our own Arthur Young, 
but he was more fortunate in that the 
organisation he did so much to create has 
grown and developed continuously ever 
since, while the Board of Agriculture of 
Which Young was Secretary, fell upon evil 
days after his death, and collapsed a few 
years later. Both were fortunate in receiv- 
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ing a due meed of recognition during their 
lifetime." G. E. Fussett. 


Norman J. Colman and 
Colman’s Rural World. A study in agricultural] 
leadership. University of Missouri Studies Vol. 
oN cr. 8vo. pp. 166 illus. Columbia, Missouri. 


George L. Lemmer. 
Price $2.50. 


EMILY BRONTE AND ‘HAMLET’ 


ALTHOUGH there are few similarities in 
character between Ophelia and Catherine 
Earnshaw, it may well be that Emily Bronté 
found in Hamlet a pattern—if not the 
original suggestion—for one of the scenes of 
Wuthering Heights. 
In Chapter 12 Cathy, pulling feathers from 
her pillow, murmurs in her derangement: 

“ That’s a turkey’s; and this is a wild 
duck’s; and this is a pigeon’s. Ah, they 
put pigeons’ feathers in the pillows—no 
wonder I couldn’t die! Let me take care 
to throw it on the floor when I lie down. 
And here is a moor-cock’s; and this—I 
should know it among a thousand—it’s a 
lapwing’s. Bonny bird; wheeling over our 
heads in the middle of the moor. It 
wanted to get to its nest, for the clouds 
had touched the swells, and it felt rain 
coming. This feather was picked up from 
the heath, the bird was not shot: we saw 
its nest in the winter, full of little skele- 
tons. Heathcliff set a trap over it, and 
the old ones dare not come. I made him 
promise he’d never shoot a lapwing after 
that, and he didn’t. Yes, here are more! 
Did he shoot my lapwings, Nelly? Are 
they red, any of them? Let me look.” 


If we place beside this passage Ophelia’s 
speeches in Act IV, Scene 1 of Hamlet we 
see strong parallels: 

“There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance; pray you, love, remember: and 
there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts. . 
There’s fennel for you and columbines; 
there’s rue for you, and here’s some for 
me; we may call it herb of grace o’ Sun- 
days. O, you must wear your rue with a 
difference. There’s a daisy; I would give 
you some violets, but they withered all 
when my father died. They say he made 
a good end.” 


In Cathy’s speech birds are used in place 
of flowers—an easy and obvious substitu- 
tion. But more significant than the listing 
of names is the use which is made of the 
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names. In Cathy’s speech, as in Ophelia’s, 
the apparently disjointed list drifts into the 
personal experience of the speaker—the lap- 
wing recalling days with Heathcliff on the 
moor, the violets recalling Ophelia’s father. 
Cathy’s speech is, like Ophelia’s, “a docu- 
ment in madness, thought and remembrance 
fitted.” The similarity goes beyond words 
and subject matter; even the measure and 
pace of the language are very much alike. 

If Ophelia’s speech did not provide the 
origin of Cathy’s mad speech, it seems more 
than likely that it served as a model. The 
madness of both characters—different as 
they are in other respects—is motivated by 
thwarted love. 

Florence Swinton Dry, in “ The Sources 
of Wuthering Heights” (Cambridge: W. 
Heffer & Sons, 1937) finds Cathy’s mad scene 
similar to one of Lear’s mad speeches. In 
language, pattern, rhythm, and circum- 
stances, the echoes from Hamlet seem much 
stronger than those from Lear. 


ARNOLD P. DREw. 
Purdue University, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND ‘ENOCH 
ARDEN’ 


DESPITE the fact that Arnold refers to 

it in a letter, the existence of a public 
invitation to him to write a full-length criti- 
cism of Tennyson appears to have been 
overlooked by recent students. The invita- 
tion, a document of considerable critical 
interest in its own right, appeared in the 
Spectator’s review, in its numbers dated 20 
and 27 August 1864, of Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden volume. The relevant portion of the 
notice, from which I have already quoted 
a few sentences in my “ Weekly Reviewing 
in the Eighteen-Sixties,” R.E.S., New Series, 
iii (1952), pp. 244-62, is as follows: 

We cannot help hoping that Enoch Arden 
may draw from Mr. Matthew Arnold an 
elaborate criticism on the genius of Tenny- 
son—not because we should be content to 
abide by the judgment of that most classical 
of English critics—and though Mr. Arnold 
will take the epithet “classical” as pure 
panegyric, we mean it to express also the 
contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 
his own school of criticism—but, because, 
discharging as he has recently explained to 
us, so far at least as one man can, for 
English literature the duties of the great 
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French Academy, and discharging them as 
we admit in the limpid style and with the 
lucid self-centred conceptions of that great 
body, and bearing as he thus does upon his 
stately shoulders the weight and responsibili- 
ties of a foreign standard of art, we should 
have in such a criticism from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold the most perfect opportunity for 
comparing two entirely different schools of 
genius. Mr. Arnold’s own school would 
prefer even to stunt itself on some sides 
than to admit irregular or onesided growths 
on any, would rather sacrifice poetic sub- 
stance altogether than depict it imperfectly 
through a crowd of glimmering associations, 
while the Poet Laureate’s school, in better 
consonance with the English tone of 
imaginative literature of every age, tends to 
luxuriance and redundance—to richness of 
detail and the natural tangle of our intri- 
cate modern life in preference to the austere 
and simple outline of the classical 
models. . . . [If he were to write this criti- 
cism of the poetry of Tennyson, Arnold 
would] explain to him with calm pertinacity 
how many beauties he ought to have sacri- 
ficed, how many undergrowths to have 
pruned away, how many fringes of colour 
he should have washed out, in order to 
mirror more perfectly in his poetry “ the 
pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid 
clearness of an Ionian sky.” And it is for 
this reason that we should so heartily wel- 
come a criticism of Mr. Arnold’s on Tenny- 
son. We believe it would bring out more 
clearly than any other the striking charac- 
teristics of Tennyson’s genius, sometimes 
through Mr. Arnold’s delicate insight, and 
quite as often, perhaps, by offending his 
frigid and imperious rules. 


Yet in several of the poems of this volume, 
certainly in its principal and most beautiful 
poem, there is, with all the peculiar flavour 
of Tennyson’s unique genius, less of the rich 
luxuriance of the romantic style, more of 
simplicity of outline and wholeness of effect, 
than in any of the “ Idylls of the King ”— 
more of what the classical school call “a 
great action,” and less of that foliage of 
individual character which  overgrows 
action... . Yet the whole method and genius 
is romantic, and is indeed deeper, richer, and 
fuller of infinite vistas than the classical art 
has it in its power to be. . . . Enoch Arden 
is one of the very finest of Mr. Tennysons 
works, greater in its scope than perhaps any 
of them but In Memoriam—equal to 
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almost any in execution, and eschewing 
more carefully than any other the natural 
redundance of a school which, though it is 
far higher than the classical, would often 
gain by something more of classical severity 
and purity of taste... . It will live among 
his [Tennyson’s] noblest works. On that, 
fairly and deeply criticized by so delicate 
and candid a classical critic as Mr. Arnold, 
we should be content to see the controversy 
between the classical and romantic schools 
fought out, and should have no question as 
to the issue. 


Armold’s reaction to this suggestion is 
recorded in his letter to J. D. Campbell dated 
22 September 1864: 


I am much tempted to say something 
about the Enoch Arden volume. I agree 
with you in thinking “ Enoch Arden ” itself 
very good indeed—perhaps the best thing 
Tennyson has done; “ Tithonus” I do not 
like quite so well. But is it possible for 
one who has himself published verses to 
print a criticism on Tennyson in which per- 
fect freedom shall be used? And without 
perfect freedom, what is a criticism worth? 
Ido not think Tennyson a great and power- 
ful spirit in any line. . . . But is it possible or 
proper for me to say this about Tennyson, 
when my saying it would inevitably be attri- 
buted to odious motives? Therefore, though 
the temptation to speak—especially because 
I should probably say something so totally 
different from what the writer in the 
Spectator supposes—is great, I shall prob- 
ably say nothing.? 

What is intriguing here is Arnold’s state- 
ment that if he were to write the suggested 
criticism he would probably say something 
“totally different from what the writer in 
the Spectator supposes.” How would it 
have differed? Surely the reviewer's 
suppositions are plausible enough. Can it 

that we do not correctly understand 
Amold’s attitude towards Tennyson in 1864? 


J. D. Jump. 


‘Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888 (London, 
1895), i, p. 239. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET 146 


ALTHOUGH at least eighteen attempts 

have been made to correct the obvious 
blunder in the second line of this Sonnet, 
none of them have met with general 
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acceptance. It is with great diffidence that 
I suggest a nineteenth. The first six lines 
would then read as follows: 
Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth, 
Mocked by these rebbell powres that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth 
Painting thy outward walls so costlie gay? 
Why so large cost having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Points in favour of “ Mocked by. . .” 
are: 


(1) This not only fits the accepted meaning 
of “array,” i.e. to put on raiment, but also 
the meaning of to beleaguer. There are 
many examples in the Sonnets of words 
carrying a double meaning. 


(2) Shakespeare is very fond of linking 
two lines together by repeating an identical 
or similar vowel or consonant sound which 
occurs near the end of one line at the begin- 
ning of the next. Here we have the “n” 
of “sinful” in line 1 take up by the “M” 
of “ Mocked” in line 2. This is especially 
noticeable when the lines are read aloud. 


(3) ““Mocked by” fits in more _har- 
moniously than some of the suggested 
emendations. 


CHARLES A. O. Fox. 


DRAMATISTS’ NAMESAKES AND 
MILTON’S FATHER 


QNE who found in the index to Chancery 
Proceedings of the reign of James I a 
plea of John Webster against William Row- 
ley, dated 29 January 1622/3, might be 
pardoned for thinking that he had lit on a 
quarrel between the future collaborators in 
A Cure for a Cuckold (about 1625). The 
document itself (W 21/45) shows, however, 
that John Webster is “citizen and tallow- 
chandler of London” and William Rowley 
is “ of Claveringe in Kent, yeoman.” With 
the latter are joined his brother John Row- 
ley of Berkway in Hertfordshire, gentleman, 
Thomas Turner, Robert Vincent and 
William Holdegate. The interest of the 
matter is that it yields a reference to Milton’s 
father: “on the eight daie of November 
[1621] at the mancOn house of one John 
Mylton Scrivener of London ” an agreement 
was signed between the parties for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Clavering. 


R. G. HowartTH. 





Readers’ Queries 





"THE GOLDEN RULE.—I need to know 

the volume, page number, publisher, 
place of publication and date for the follow- 
ing references: 

1. Dryden: “ That verse which they com- 
monly call golden, has two substantives 
and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace.” 

. John Beaumont: “To revenge a wrong 
is easy, usual, and nature, and, as the 
world thinks, savours of nobleness of 
mind; but religion teaches us it is better 
to neglect than to requite it.” 

3.Clement Ellis: Refers to the Golden 

Rule. 

4. John Fletcher: In “An Honest Man’s 
Fortune ” refers to the Golden Rule or 
the statement in Matthew. 

I shall be glad if any readers can assist me. 

LAWRENCE B. CHROW. 


327 East 75th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y. 


nN 


MISPRINT IN AN OLD PRAYER 
BOOK.—I have a copy of “ The Book 

of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church according to the Use 
of the Church of England . . . Oxford: 
Printed at the Clarendon Press by W. Jack- 
son and A. Hamilton, Printers to the Univer- 
sity MDCCXC.” The beautiful type of the 
main part of the book makes it ideal for 
quiet reading, but the other evening I was 
surprised to come across a curious misprint 
in Psalm 141, Verse 6: 

But let not their precious balms bread my 

head: yea, I will pray yet against their 

wickedness. 
It is easy to see where the “d” in bread 
came from, but were not misprints by the 
Clarendon Press rare, even in the eighteenth 
century? Cc. 


HE REV. ROBERT FERRYMAN.— 
This remarkable man, who was living in 

the city of Gloucester about 1790, combined 
many varied interests during his life. He 


invented some ingenious locking devices for 
Gloucester’s new gaol which was then being 
erected, kept a large “ Museum of British 
Quadrupeds and Birds” which was visited 
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by Royalty, took out a number of patents 
for various ideas, was an early experimenter 
in vaccination (and dealt with 300 such 
cases at Woburn) and was a landscape 
gardener of considerable ability. In the 
latter respect he was “ quite unrivalled.” He 
also gave evidence in the Berkeley Peerage 
Case, and seems to have been on friendly 
terms with the nobility in general. Pre. 
sented to the rectory of Iping, in Sussex, by 
the Earl of Egremont, in 1796, he died there, 
November, 1837, in his 84th year. Neither 
Foster’s “ Alumni Oxonienses”’ nor Venn’s 
“ Athenae Cantabrigienses ’’ mentions him, 
Is anything known of his early life and 
parentage? He does not seem to have been 
a Gloucestershire man by birth. He was 
married and left two sons and a daughter 
(and perhaps other children, too). His elder 
son, John Barke Gustavus’ Ferryman 
received his manuscript sermons and his 
second son, Robert Augustus Ferryman 
received his collection of quadrupeds and 
birds. Whilst in Gloucester Ferryman does 
not seem to have held a living or curacy nor 
been connected with the Cathedral. 


BRIAN FRITH. 


AT AND MOUSE WAR.—In the 
thousand-year-old village of Purgg in 
Ennstal (Austria) is the church named 
St. Johannes Kirchlein. It has five Roman 
murals which date from the beginning of 
the 12th century. These represent the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, the Vision of St. Joseph, 
The Birth of Christ, the Devil, and the Cat 
and Mouse War. The last represents seven 
beasts of prey, apparently cats, storming a 
castle defended by lesser animals, presum- 
ably mice. Can anyone tell me what story 
lies behind this picture? 
W. S. DINGWALL. 
10 Brunswick Square, 
Hove, 2, Sussex. 


ENRY EDWARD KENDALL, Junior. 

—I am _ endeavouring to trace an 
‘ Architectural Composition’ by the Vic- 
torian architect, Henry Edward Kendall, 
junior (1805-1885), whose father, Henry 
Edward Kendall (1776-1875), was also an 
architect of some distinction. The Com- 
position by Kendall junior was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1851, and again at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, 
where it impressed several French critics and 
helped to gain for its author an Honourable 
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Mention in Section III of the Awards in 
Architecture. In both the R.A. and Paris 
catalogues, it bears as epigraph or explana- 
tion the following lines from Samuel Rogers’ 
Italy: 

A vast metropolis, with glistering spires, 

With theatres, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of light and glory. 
The Composition does not appear to be pre- 
served today in any public collection, and I 
should be very glad indeed to hear from 
any readers having information as to its 
present whereabouts, or its fortunes after 


1855. F. W. LEAKEY. 
8 East Grove Road, 
Sheffield, 10. 


ARDINAL BEMBO (1470-1547).—The 
Columbia Encyclopaedia says ‘for 
translations of his Italian verse see Lorna 
de'Lucchi, An Anthology of Italian Poems 
(1922); for translations of his Latin verse see 
J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy.’ 
Can any reader tell me of any more com- 
plete collection of translations. 


(Sir) HUGH BEAVER. 


EATS’ sonnet “ As from the darkening 
gloom a silver dove” is said by Wood- 
house to have been written on the death of 
Keats’ grandmother, but Mr. Earle V. 
Weller, in his article “Keats and Mary 
Tighe” in PMLA 42 (1927), says that it was 
written on the death of Mrs. Tighe. Can 
anyone say what evidence led Mr. Weller to 
make this statement? C. W. GILLAM. 


KEATS and Mary Tighe by Earle V. 
Weller (1928). Can any reader please 
refer me to any reviews of this book? 


C. W. GILLAM. 


EATS: A Bibliography and Reference 
~ Guide by Macgillivray has the follow- 
ing: “Towards the end of June 1912 two 
special matinées were presented in the Hay- 
market Theatre London for the benefit of 
the Keats-Shelley House. The programme 
included Arnold Bax’s Prelude to Adonais.” 


_ Sir Arnold Bax, in a letter to me only a 


month before his death, wrote: “ The Pre- 
lude to Adonais was an orchestral piece. 
Norman O'Neill, who conducted, asked me 
‘0 write it for the occasion. I could not 
attend as I was in Ireland and so do not 
know much about the performance. I 
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believe that Marie Lohr recited Shelley’s 
Skylark. The score of my piece has com- 
pletely disappeared, but that is no loss as it 
was very much piéce d’occasion.” Miss 
Marie Lohr tells me that she did recite 
Skylark. 

I would be grateful for information on 
(1) the present whereabouts of Sir Arnold 
Bax’s score (which would undoubtedly be 
of interest to students of his music); (2) the 
remaining items and performers in the pro- 
gramme of these matinées. Perhaps a reader 
was present and could let me have his 
reminiscences? C. W. GILLaM. 


PoOETs IN THE STRAND.—In 1849 a 

group of students revived a serial which 
they called “King’s College Literary and 
Scientific Magazine, New Series.” Accord- 
ing to Sir Edwin Arnold, three of the group 
were Frederic William Farrar, Edward 
Dicey, and himself; and to it they con- 
tributed anonymously “the earliest efforts 
of our respective muses.” Of this New 
Series, the library of the British Museum 
has two volumes: June 1849 to June 1850, 
and October 1850 to July 1851. There is no 
reference to these student-poets in Professor 
Hearnshaw’s History of King’s College 
(1929). Have their poems been identified? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


YMOUTH.—In Dec. 1683 Churchill, 
afterwards duke of Marlborough, was 
made a peer as Baron Aymouth in peerage 
of Scotland. Where is Aymouth? 
H. A. 


MARGARET CUNLIFFE OWEN.— 
Wrote Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Biographical details wanted. H. A. 


OWS IN HYDE PARK.—When did cows 
with their attendant milkmaids cease to 
frequent Hyde Park? In Shirley’s play 
Hyde Park (produced 1632) he refers to 
them. H. A. 


ANADIAN EXPLORERS. — In_ 1865 
Viscount Milton and Dr. W. B. Cheadle 
explored N.W. Canada and pubd. North- 
West Passage by land. Biogr. details wanted, 
especially when and where born, when and 
where died. D.N.B. does not help. 








Replies 





T. CLEMENT (cxcviii. 541).—There is, 
perhaps, no saint whose patronage is so 
widespread as St. Clement, and though little 
of his personal history is known, legends 
about him are numberless. In the West too, 
there were periods of Clementine popularity 
when certain legendary episodes came into 
prominence or were invented. The oldest 
fictional stories about him, the “ Homilies,” 
“ Recognitions” and “ Acts” date from 
between about a.D. 140 to 420 and 
originated among the eastern Ebionites.’ It 
is possibly this that connected him from the 
first with water which figured so prominently 
in their religious ritual and beliefs.” 

The story of his discovery of felt has no 
historical basis. Felt is one of the oldest 
known fabrics and was used from time 
immemorial in the East and was well known 
in Classical times, so it is not surprising that 
the legend is not found in the early Clemen- 
tine stories. 

St. Clement became popular in 17th 
century when his epistle to the Corinthians 
was rediscovered,* and again in 19th century 
when a number of churches, chiefly in Lan- 
cashire, were dedicated to him. The earliest 
recording of the felt legend appears to be 
in an article “ A Day ina Hat Factory” in 
the Penny Magazine of 1841 p. 44, but 
it may well have started in the 1650’s when 
St. Clement Eastcheap was rebuilt,’ for no 
doubt the City Companies assisted financially 
in its building. 

Another Clementine popularity period was 
in 9th century when St. Cyril found his 
supposed relics in a barrow on an island in 
the Chersonese, together with an iron object 
said to be an anchor and brought them to 
Rome. Following the building of his 
Roman Basilica many churches were then 
dedicated to him in France, and in England 
and as I have pointed out,* there is reason 
to suppose that King Alfred influenced the 
Danes when they adopted St. Clement as 
their patron so making him patron of 


seafarers. P. W. F. Brown. 


*Studia Sinaiticus No. V—‘ Apocrypha Sinai- 
tica”’ tr. Margaret D. Gibson 1896. 
?Enc. Rel. and Ethics. 


* Frances E. Arnold-Forster—‘‘ Studies in Church 
ae) Y ” Vol. I 1899 p. 277 ff. 
4 


Q., Vol. cxcvi p. 71 ff. 
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Clement I., generally known as Clemens 
Romanus, pope and martyr saint of the first 
Century, patron of the felt-makers, children, 


and 


mariners, protector of the city of 


Velletri, was, according to a legend, pub. 
lished by Laurentius Surius under the date 
of November 23 (Acta martyrii Clementis), 
exiled by the Emperor Traian to the Cher- 
sonese, at the peninsula of Crimea. There 
he suffered martyrdom, being thrown into 
the sea with an anchor attached to his neck. 
His attributes are an anchor, a fountain, 
and a lambkin. 

He was painted by Domenico Ghirlandaio 
at the Sixtine Chapel in the Vatican, and 
his martyrdom was depicted in a fresco by 
Agostino Ciampelli, at the Sagrestia dei 
Canonici, in San Giovanni Laterano at 


Rome. 


O. F. B. 


OMEN ‘HAMLETS’ (cxcevii. 193, 393, 


lished in 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 


459; cxcviii. 89)—Eugen Zabel pub- 
the Jahrbuch der deutschen 


Vol. XXXVI, 


Berlin 1900, p. 249-255, an article, Weibliche 
Hamlets, where he mentions some leading 
actresses who have appeared in the name 


part 


of Hamlet, such as Sarah Siddons 


(1755-1831), Felicitas Vestvali (1828-1880), 
Sarah Bernhardt (1844-1923) and Adele 


Sandrock (1864-1936). 


GITTERS OF VAN DYKE (cxcviii. 495). 
—The 


O. F. BABLER. 


following identifications and 


references where further information is to 
be found may be useful: 


1. Prince Albert of Arenberg, Prince of 


~— 





Barbancon (1600-1674, Madrid): Art de 
vérifier les dates, vol. 18. 


.(2) Antonio Beccadelli, called Panor- 


mita (1394, Palermo-1471, Naples), 
satirist and epigrammist: Enciclopedia 
italiana, art. BECCADELLI. 


. Michael LeBlond (1587, Frankfurt-am- 


Main-1656, Amsterdam), goldsmith 
and engraver: Thieme-Becker, All- 
gemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiins'- 
ler, art. LEBLON (sic). 


.Diego Felipe de Guzman y Pimental, 


Marqués de Leganes, Duque de Sat- 
licar la mayor; died 1655, soldier and 
captain-general of Catalonia: Enciclo- 
pedia univeral ilustrada europeo-amer 
cana, art. GUZMAN. 


.Paul du Pont or Paulus Pontius (¢ 


1596-1603, Antwerp-1658, Antwerp), 
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engraver: THIEME BECKER (supra); 
art. PONTIUS; Biographie nationale de 
Belgique, art. DU PONT. 

8. Philippe Leroy, master of the revels to 
Felipe IV, king of Spain: A.L.A. 
portrait index. J. C. Swarp. 


(oPYCAT (cxceviii. 497)—This is the 
trade mark (no. 641343) for an 
apparatus for photographic reproduction 
registered by the Miles Aircraft Ltd. of 
Reading on 27th Oct., 1945. (See Trade 
Marks Journal, 18th Sept., 1946.) 


J. C. SHARP. 


Qe HEEMSKERCK (cxcviii. 541).— 

Your querist is in error in thinking his 
print is a portrait of a shoemaker named 
Heemskerck. It is a print from a picture 
by Egbert van Heemskerck depicting a shoe- 
maker at work. There were two Egbert van 
Heemskercks—the Elder or “Old Heems- 
kerck,” 1610-1680; and his son of the same 
name, 1645-1704. Both painted figure sub- 
jects of low life such as tavern scenes with 
boors, men at work in interior, and kitchen 
scenes. Neither reached a high standard 
of art, but the Elder was the better painter 
and no doubt the print is from a picture by 
him and not a portrait of him. 


R. H. ADAmMs. 


ROOKE FAMILY IN SOMERSET (cxci. 

192)—(1) Major General Rooke died 
9 January, 1725/6, brother of Sir George 
Rooke. (Historical Register Chronicle: 
Diary to the Historical Register, p. 5, 
London, 1725-26.) 

(2) George Rooke, Esq., son and heir to 
the late Admiral, died 24 October, 1739. 
_—’ Magazine, p. 606, London, 

(3) Hon. Mrs. Rooke, aged 70, relict of 
George Rooke, Esq. (son of the famous 
Admiral) and sister of Lord Viscount Dud- 
ley, died 18 October, 1770 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, p. 487, London, 1770). 


R. H. ADAms. 


FLORENCE IN THE 1850s (cxcix. 38).— 
Prince Anatole Demidoff was more 
properly Count Anatole Demidoff, Prince of 
Donato in Tuscany. He was a son of 
Count Nicholas Demidoff, Russian Minister 
to Tuscany, an enormously wealthy noble- 
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man whose establishment at Florence con- 
tained a hundred servants. The family’s 
riches were derived from mines in the Urals, 
and Count Anatole Demidoff was said to 
have an income of £90,000. 

He married at Florence on 1 November 
1840, Princess Mathilde Bonaparte (1820- 
1904), daughter of Napoleon I’s_ brother 
Jéré6me, King of Westphalia, and sister of 
Prince Napoleon (better known as “ Plon- 
Plon ”). 

In 1841 Count Anatole Demidoff was 
attached to the Russian Embassy in Paris. 
He was a dissolute and brutal man, and at 
the Palace of San Donato in 1845 he slapped 
his wife’s face in public. She left him and 
reported the incident to the Russian Emperor 
Nicholas I, who ordered Demidoff to pay 
his wife £8,000 per annum for life, and for- 
bade him to live within one hundred miles 
of her. 

Anatole Demidoff had a brother, Count 
Paul Demidoff, who was well known in Paris 
during the Second Empire as a wealthy 
boor, whose bad manners irritated the 
French and Russian aristocrats of the period. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


PPEDDER SURNAME with variants 

(cxceviii. 38)—There are many Pedder 
entries shown in the publications of the 
Lancashire Parish Register Society, Vol. 27, 
being Woodplumpton, 1604-1659, and Vol. 
63, Garstang, 1567-1658. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY ARCHIVIST. 


RRAINER MARIA RILKE IN ENGLISH: 

A BIBLIOGRAHPY (clvii. 334; cxcviii. 
42, 132).—Three bibliographies on this same 
subject have appeared, and from them some 
additions to my original list could be 
gathered : 

Richard von Mises: Rilke in English, A 
Tentative Bibliography. (Compiled with the 
gratefully acknowledged assistance of B. J. 
Morse and M. D. Herter Morton.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947, 39 pp. 

Walter Ritzer: Rainer Maria Rilke Biblio- 
graphie. Wien, 1951, XVI—328 pp. 

Adolf E. Schroeder: Rainer Maria Rilke 
in America, A_ Bibliography, 1926-1951. 
(In: Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
deutsche Sprache und Literatur, Vol. 44, 
Madison, Wisc. 1952, p. 27-38.) Contains 
239 numbers. O. F. BABLER. 





The Library 








A HANDLIST OF THE CHOLMONDE- 
LEY (HOUGHTON) MSS. SIR 
ROBERT WALPOLE’S ARCHIVE, by 
G. A. Chinnery, with an introduction by 
J. H. Plumb. The University Library, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 4s.) 


LESS has been written relating to Sir 

Robert Walpole than would have been 
expected concerning one who played so large 
and important a part in the political life and 
government of his time. This was not 
because Coxe, in his Memoirs of the life and 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole had 
exhausted the available sources, or because 
fresh viewpoints could not be propounded 
as a result of later research. The source 
material for this period is, of course, volu- 
minous, but no one since Coxe appears to 
have used the archive of Sir Robert Walpole 
systematically. 


It is, therefore, with gratitude that his- 
torians will have access to the collection of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s archive which has been 
deposited for ten years in the Cambridge 
University Library by the Marquess of 
Cholmondeley. Still more grateful will 
scholars be that through the generosity of the 
Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Sir Robert Walpole’s College), this 
handlist has been published. Its compilers 
have pursued their task with energy and 
promptitude, and put it into the hands of 
scholars in less than two years from the time 
that the documents were received at 
Cambridge. 


The vast collection of documents to which 
the handlist relates represents only a por- 
tion of what might have been handed down 
had ill-fated happenings not caused the 
destruction of many of them. Early in Wal- 
pole’s career, mice had begun their ravages, 
and little appears to have been done to pre- 
vent further destruction. Probably many 
papers were destroyed at the time by the 
Committee of Secrecy which investigated his 
ministry with a view to his impeachment in 
1742. The bulk of Walpole’s manuscripts 
had disappeared by the time Archdeacon 
Coxe was preparing to write his Memoirs. 
This publication is a sad record of the loss 
of original documents, partly through the 
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lack of provision for their safe-keeping, and 
partly by intentional destruction. 

To read through the handlist is to obtain 
but a faint impression of the value of the 
material that remains. Source material for 
political and social history over a period of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, is 
here in abundance. 

Mr. Plumb in his valuable introduction to 
the Handlist, has noted items of special 
importance for the historian and the bio- 
grapher. That these papers constitute the 
most important single collection of this 
period of English political history, will not 
be doubted, but his greatest disappointment 
was in the absence of Walpole’s own private 
letters. Lacunae of this kind to a greater 
or lesser degree in the archive of those who 
played a prominent part in the political life 
of their day, is frequently observed, and 
destruction would appear to have been 
deliberate. But in spite of the regret that 
is felt over the absence of Walpole’s letters, 
there is so vast a collection of material that 
has been preserved and it is so rich in con- 
tent, that our knowledge of both Walpole 
and his time must thereby be greatly 
enriched. 

It is to be hoped that researchers will make 
the fullest possible use of the opportunity 
afforded by the generous action of the Mar- 
quess of Cholmondeley for detailed study 
of the archive of this statesman, and that as 
a result of further study of them, more light 
will be shed upon this important period of 
our history. 


NATURAL RELIGION AND _ CHRIS- 
TIAN THEOLOGY: I. SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION, by C. E. Raven. (The 
Gifford Lectures, 1951, First Series.) 
Cambridge 21s. net. 


THE title of Professor Raven’s Gifford 

Lectures, and the sub-title of this first 
part of the work, suggest an approach 
through the general to the particular. From 
some types of mind, under such an all- 
embracing sub-title, one might expect 4 
highly abstract discussion of the essential 
nature, first of Science, and then of Religion, 
after which would be deduced, from the 
inner necessities of their being, the relation- 
ship which must necessarily exist between 
them. The result would probably be un- 
satisfying. Professor Raven, on the other 
hand, shows himself through and through an 
empiricist, as befits a theologian who is a0 
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Englishman, a Cambridge man, and a 
naturalist. (He remarks that he began to 
study Christian Theology and Mendelian 
genetics in the same term at Cambridge in 
1907.) From yet other writers a treatment 
of ‘Science and Religion’ might be expected 
to begin with Darwin, or at least with Paley; 
but Professor Raven characteristically sees, 
and convincingly shows, that that is only the 
last chapter, or the last two chapters, of the 
story. His treatment therefore is historical, 
on a broad scale, beginning with the Old 
Testament. It is a question of the value 
which religious thinkers—which means, in 
our tradition, the Biblical writers, Christ, and 
Christians, especially in the West—attach to 
Nature, considered as the work of God 
existing in its own right, and not merely 
for the sake of God’s highest creature, Man. 
If a green meadow is to the preacher 
primarily an occasion for a discourse on the 
saying ‘All flesh is grass’ and nature is 
something merely destined to perish in the 
great conflagration wherein the souls of the 
tedeemed will be saved, then religion will 
be unfriendly to the systematic investiga- 
tion of nature for the sake of pure know- 
ledge. On the other hand if all truth about 
the works of God whether on the inanimate, 
the biological, the human, or the super- 
natural plane is valuable as part of a har- 
monious scheme of knowledge, then 
theology and science will be able to live on 
friendly terms. Theologians have destroyed 
the harmony by depreciating Nature in con- 
trast to Grace; scientists have destroyed it 
by excommunicating all knowledge that does 
not fit into a mechanistic and mathematical 
pattern. This roughly is the author’s 
thesis which he develops through a fascinat- 
ing exposition of the attitudes of individuals 
at various periods. He shows that the 
Renaissance naturalists, the zoologists and 
botanists who by patient observation and 
accurate description cleared away the 
remains of medieval fables and legends, 
were fully scientific and fully Christian. If 
NO pressing contemporary problems are 
solved by this approach at least it puts them 
in a better perspective than that which looks 
no further back than Huxley and Darwin. 
At the same time for those more inclined 
to literary and historical than to philo- 
sophical questions the book is full of interest, 
and many a reader may be stirred by it to 
a new respect for a Renaissance classic such 
as Gesner’s noble Historia Animalium. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ‘ENGLAND 
AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION’ 
[1859] to which is appended ‘ Matthew 
Arnold and the Italian Question’ by [it 
is likely] James Fitzjames Stephen. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Merle M. 
Bevington. Duke University Press. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. 


HE ‘Italian question’ in 1859 was 
whether Louis Napoleon did well first 
to give Italy armed assistance against Austria 
and then to conclude peace with Austria, 
leaving Italy in the lurch. Arnold thought 
that the English aristocracy’s objection to 
Louis Napoleon’s intervention was (to say 
the least) ignorant—ignorant of Italian 
origins, and so he gives them a long history 
lesson, in which one scarcely recognizes the 
Arnold one knows, but in his 55 pages he 
has given himself room to turn round, and 
then one has the Arnold one enjoys. Was 
there ever a more balanced mind! Leaving 
the history and the politics to the well- 
advised reader, we tempt him with this page 
of pure Arnold: 


‘The language of the Univers, the great 
clerical organ, the newspaper which lies on 
the table of every bishop in France, became 
violent, menacing, outrageous. The Univers 
deserves to be more read in England. Its 
fanaticism is insane: but it is almost the 
only journal in France written with entire 
freedom and vigour. The intelligent Journal 
des Débat is too scrupulously discreet. . . . 
It appears to be written by old men, who, if 
they deliver themselves in the morning of 
the most covert sarcasm, the most remote 
innuendo, chuckle for the remainder of the 
day over their juvenile audacity.” Reluc- 
tantly we omit the characterization of three 
other newspapers in order to have room for 
this tribute to the editor of the Univers, 
which scrupulously balances the first six lines 
of our quotation: ‘M. Louis Veuillot is a 
polemic worthy of the golden age of pole- 
mics. He is singly devoted to  ultra- 
montanism; he lives on a small fixed salary 
from the proprietors of the Univers; he is 
a man of the purest and simplest domestic 
life; he is poor and has a large family, but 
he has refused all offers of place and salary 
from the government, and maintains his 
entire independence.’ 

We have described Arnold as an expert 
fencer. But it is James Fitzjames Stephen 
whom Mercutio describes as Tybalt. 
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FIVE UNCOLLECTED ESSAYS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, edited by Ken- 
neth Allott. (University Press of Liver- 
pool, 6s.) 

ARNOLD was an expert fencer, but Mr. 

Allott is able to get within his guard. 

Three of these five essays are essays in criti- 
cism of the United States in the eighteen- 
eighties, and with exquisite cunning Arnold 
is able to offer them as the friendliest of 
appreciations. But listen to Mr. Allott as 
Ithuriel: ‘ Arnold’s method is to represent 
these essays as a necessary courtesy, even as 
a duty that he has no longer the right to 
evade; . . . to emphasize America’s best 
features and all that she can teach the 
English, while remarking what a severe critic 
of his own race he has been and, ruefully, 
how unpopular this has made him; and 
finally, having predisposed American readers 
to find him utterly reasonable and fair- 
minded, to insinuate his own criticisms of 
America with such tentative mildness, such 
an apparatus of reservation and qualifica- 
tion, such disarming urbanity and innocence, 
that even .. .” well, that Arnold can con- 
tinue, with all his delightful ‘ cheek ’ to say: 
‘Having up to this point [our italics] neg- 
lected all the arts of the controversialist, 
having merely made inquiries of my 
American friends as to the real state of their 
civilization, inquiries which they are free to 
answer in their own favour if they like, I am 
going to leave the advantage with them to 
the end,’ and with such flute-like pre- 
liminaries there is little that he is not able 
to say. Who will not be curious to see him 
doing it? 


RAINER MARIA RILKE, a study of his 
later poetry, by H. E. Holthusen, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, 
Cambridge, in their series Studies in 
Modern European Literature and 
Thought, 61 pp., 6s. net. 

OF all the volumes published so far in this 

series the above is assuredly the most 
important. 
This essay is based almost entirely on the 

“ Duineser Elegien” of 1923, “ De Sonette 

an Orpheus” of the same year and the 

“Spite Gedichte” of 1945, and more 

especially on these last. Herr Holthusen 

makes no concession to the biographically 
minded, and, apart from his frequent 


references to Hélderlin and T. S. Eliot, little 
concession to those who would link their 
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poets and thinkers into families and groups, 
His approach to Rilke is the head-on one 
of seizing “the esoteric poetry of his last 
years, written within the purview of Hélder. 
lin, participating in H6lderlin’s prophetic 
spiritual vision” and of wringing from it, 
by a close grappling with the most indica- 
tive passages, a judgment of the basic philo- 
sophy, the ever-present imagery and the 
poetic idiom and diction. 

In a brief review of this nature, it is clearly 
impossible to condense still further an essay 
which is already so finely worked. Three 
short passages will give an idea of the lines 
on which Herr Holthusen is thinking. On 
the diction: “The advance of poetic 
language manifest here goes far beyond the 
contemporary state of German lyrical 
poetry, it outstrips the advances of such 
poets as Stefan George, Dehmel, Hofmanns- 
thal or the Expressionists. Rilke’s new dis- 
coveries and inventions in the world of words 
amount to an unparalleled extension alike 
of sensibility and of the capacity for expres- 
sion.” On the imagery: “In Rilke’s poems 
there is no contrast between image and plain 
statement, but all has become imagery.” On 
the ideas: “ Whatever truly breaks the surg- 
ing wave of the heart: the inexorable rock 
of fate; the concrete opposition of the lovers 
in the act of love; and above all things the 
hardness, the more-than-human, incompre- 
hensible nature of eschatological and tran- 
scendent realities—all this is in Rilke’s work 
flooded and drowned in waves of monistic 
feeling and drawn into the magic circle of 
inwardness.” The argument is tightly woven 
and based upon an excellent choice of quota- 
tion, from the early: 

Herr: es ist Zeit. 

gross— 
to the final: 

Rose, O reiner Widerspruch, Lust, 

Niemandes Schlaf zu sein unter soviel 

Lidern. 

Herr Holthusen’s essay has been most 
competently translated by J. P. Stern of 
Bedford College. 


Der Sommer war sehr 


FAMOUS MEETING, Poems narrative and 
lyric by Robert Gittings. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) 

ROBERT GITTINGS has already shown 

himself capable of fusing new wi 
traditional techniques in both narrative and 
dramatic poetry, and of writing lyrics, which, 
while mainly traditional in form, are in the 
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best sense of the word contemporary. His 
Makers of Violence, the Canterbury Festival 
Play of 1951, was an exciting contemporary 
yerse drama about an event in early Church 
history. In Wentworth Place (1950) he used 
a narrative-dramatic technique, pleasantly 
reminiscent of Browning’s in his Men and 
Women, less massive perhaps but more 
flexible, to recreate, vividly and sympathetic- 
ally, a sequence of episodes in the life of 
Keats. Now, in Famous Meeting, he has 
applied this conjurer’s art to an impromptu 
meeting, in 1805, between Nelson and 
Wellington. Through the critical eyes of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley we see the two very 
different Nelsons, the ‘Prince of Opera’ 
figure, boasting “Of Emma Hamilton and 
the dago kings Who greased him up with 
macaroni honours,’ and then ‘.. . this fellow 
like a paradise bird With something near to 
beauty in his maimed face,’ assessing with 
quiet authority Buonaparte’s policy of 
gigantic gamble. 

In half a dozen pages Nelson comes at 
first stridently and then calmly alive, and it 
is a measure of Mr. Gittings’ success that 
we remember with difficulty that this might 
have been a hackneyed meeting between 
figureheads instead of—what it is—a human 
and symbolic epitome of a period. He 
shows the same skill in looking beneath the 
too-familiar surface in “ The Explorers,” in 
which Livingstone finds in Stanley compen- 
sation for a son he lost. Other narrative 
subjects include an incident in Australian 
exploration, a night battle from Thucydides, 
and a poem on Boswell entitled “ London 
Journal”; here the sensitive and sensual 
sides of Boswell’s nature are effectively con- 
trasted, but the impact of the Journal itself 
on the reader is too recent to make judgment 
sure. 

The book also contains a long poem of 
colourful, imaginative observation on butter- 
flies, a sequence of poems on fellow-poets, 
and some graceful, sensitive, art-concealing- 
art lyrics : 

... Butterfly wing and man’s belief 

Both are fragments of the sun ; 

same heat, the same increase, 

The same division, death and peace... 

There is the same unforced aptness of 
epithet in his poem on Christopher Fry: 

. .. but deep below 

The tracer bubbles rising from a thought, 


¢ brown shoals of his purpose dart and play 
In contemplation serious and exact... ! 


None of the shorter poems in this volume 
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achieves the same absolute standard of sus- 
tained, quiet and effective beauty as ‘ Roman 
Villa’ and ‘ Theron’s Tomb’ in Wentworth 
Place, but everything Mr. Gittings writes is 
worth reading and re-reading, and the narra- 
tive poems are enough in themselves to make 
this an impressive addition to what he has 
previously written. 


"THERE is amongst us a poet hitherto 

known (as such) only by his friends, but 
whom they and the present reviewer would 
be glad to introduce to a wider circle. His 
poems have difficulties and strangenesses, 
but the difficulties I find are due to the 
author’s own system of punctuation. The 
strangenesses should not put off poetry- 
lovers recently converted to Gerard Hopkins. 
The very few examples there is room for will 
represent him; they come from a sequence 
of 35 sonnets reproaching us for not heeding 
our acknowledged poets and prophets. He 
contrasts Dante with the author of ‘ King 
Lear’: 

And pet is Dante full of words of life 

Lovely, as vita serena, bella vita, 

And Ram was Ram, a hero; Sita, Sita ; 

Knightly as husband ; queenly, she, as wife. 

The words apply not to our years of strife: 

Mondo cieco does ; abisso profondo, 

Valle d’abisso dolorosa so 

Describe them. 

Many of us have enough Italian for that, 
but Mr. A. J. Chapman has been in charge of 
a large library in India, and his own poet- 
prophets include Moslems and Hindus, from 
whom he has published translations. The 
following example will show what his readers 
need not be afraid of. 

The good theologian, Bahau’d-Din, 

With young Jalalu’d-Din-i Rumi, fled... 

The boy, when seen 

Among the Nishapuri’s, was given there 

The sufi ’Attar’s ** Asra-nama’s”’ rare 

“ Book of the Mysteries’ by Faridu’d-Din. 

And now for his mysticism. (“ Infinitude 
retired” is from Paradise Lost, vii. 170.) 

. .. God is not circumscribed, and He, 

Infinitude retired, is what must be, 

All that there ever was, or is; for naught, 

God being Infinite, can co-exist. 

I, therefore, deem my life as one God lives: 

He is my strength: mine only is what He gives; 

And my days’ imperfection doth consist 

In what my ill-taught Will distorts of all 

That, but for it, men would see as divine ; 

Men who would call me now a pantheist. 

Our quotations are from J. A. Chapman’s 
“War,” copies of which may be obtained 
of the Editor of N. & Q., price 5s. 6d. 
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THE STRACHEY FAMILY, 1588-1932: 
Their Writings and Literary Associations. 
By C. R. Sanders. Duke University 
Press; Cambridge University Press. 45s. 


"THE Stracheys are included in Sir Francis 

Galton’s ‘golden book of gifted 
families’ as well as in his ‘ English Men of 
Science; their nature and nurture’: his 
affection for the contemporary Stracheys 
was strengthened by his scientific interest in 
the origin of this species. He calls them ‘an 
old family, small in numbers but a marked 
and persistent type. Among its character- 
istics are an active interest in public matters, 
and an administrative aptitude.’ This had 
been shown chiefly in India, from the time of 
Clive till the end of the 1870’s. But long 
before that, in 1610, a Strachey was the first 
secretary to America’s oldest colony, Vir- 
ginia, and his grandson was a friend of 
Locke. If one’s interest happens to be much 
more in literature than in science or politics 
one may begin with Carlyle’s friendship with 
the Edward Stracheys and their connexion 
Kitty Kirkpatrick, the daughter of an 
Indian princess. In this friendship Carlyle 
is at his most lovable, although we are con- 
vinced that Kitty was not (as was claimed) 
the Blumine of Sartor. One’s own favourite 
among all the Stracheys is Sir Edward (1812- 
1901), whom we first knew sixty years ago 
as the editor of Malory, and whom we 
might have known as an interpreter of 
Shakespeare and a friend of F. D. Maurice. 
This book is enriched with no less than 24 
illustrations, and of them all a painting of 
Sir Edward by his son Henry is the most 
appealing; not but what the portraits of his 
nephew Lytton Strachey in two photographic 
groups do much to soften our resentment of 
his flippant treatment of some eminent 
Victorians. It is pleasant, too, to learn more 
of Sir Edward’s son, St. Loe Strachey, for 
so long the editor of The Spectator. 


GEORGE ELIOT, by Robert Speaight. 
Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


iw is the author’s declared intention to 

illustrate George Eliot’s books from 
Marion Evans’ life, and not to write her 
biography from her books, but in effect he 
cannot help revealing the growth of her per- 
sonality and skill as a writer through the 
mirror of her work. 

He traces the mental development and 
increasing technique which were responsible 
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for the difference between, for ex 
Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss 
and Dorothea in Middlemarch; the first, 
novel of the remembered scenes of her 
country childhood, with characters drawn 
from close observation of people in real life, 
the second, a work of imagination set jp 
more sophisticated society. 

He attributes the failure of Romola to the 
fact that George Eliot’s approach to life was 
fundamentally unhistorical, much of the 
success of her earlier books being due to 
self-portraiture and the evocation of scenes 
already experienced. She was thus unable, 
he considers, to transport herself to Renais- 
sance Italy, and the novel, although a work 
of character and intelligence, is laboured and 
rarely lit by imagination. 

Mr. Speaight is concerned to find new 
friends for George Eliot, and he makes a 
sympathetic study of the conscientious 
agnostic, of cultivated and philosophic mind, 
reading voraciously in order to resolve reli- 
gious doubt; her ripening friendship and 
long association with Lewes; and the final 
enthronement in her chosen circle of leading 
writers and painters. 


SHAW AND SOCIETY. An anthology 
and a symposium. Edited by C. E. M 
Joad. Odhams Press. 16s. 


QGHAW may go down to posterity along 
with Johnson as a great ‘ character’ of 
whom we cannot hear enough, and whose 
writings for the most part most of us leave 
unread. In accordance with this suggestion 
the present book is much more satisfying 
as a symposium with six participants, includ- 
ing the editor, than as an anthology illus 
trating him as a socialist and philosopher. 
The contributors are Kingsley Martin, 
Leonard Woolf, S. K. Ratcliffe, Hugh 
Dalton, and (a name new to us) Benn W, 
Levy—a writer who can write. He discusses 
the plays. m 
The character to which they all bear wit- 
ness was _ sweet-tempered, generous, 
humorous, mischievous, perverse, and occa- 
sionally absurd—in brief, lovable, fallible, 
forgivable. 

But Boswellians know that they should 
read the ‘Rambler,’ and we know that we 
ought to re-read the plays—scarcely repre 
sented in this anthology—and the prefaces; 
our indolence will encourage itself in think- 
ing that the socialism has now only @ 
historical value. é 


a 
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